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MrT has the Answer! 


Solve Your Problems by Putting International's 
*“Bakery-Proved” Flours to Work fer You. 


Why worry about varying production results cutting 
into your fair share of the profit? Mr. I, the Interna- 
tional man, can show you the way to worry-free, 
profit-plus baking in practically no time at all. 











“Best-of-the-crop” wheat selection, rigid scientific 
product control, and the most modern milling facili- 
ties available all add up to smooth running produc- 
tion schedules and bigger profits for you! 


Rigid Laboratory Control 


Every known scientific control 
is used in International labora- 
tories to assure absolutely uni- 
form, top-quality baking. 


Regardless of your particular shop requirement, 
there’s a “Bakery-Proved” Flour to fit your need. 
Use these fine flours to improve your profit picture. 
Call your International representative today. 
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fnternational 
“BAKERY-PROVED” MILLING COMPANY 
Came GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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“Oy EVE-CATCHINS @& 
Fulprint bags 








Fulprint flower-bright, eye-catching colors and attractive patterns 
are easily made into fashionable clothes and many useful | 
household items. They are especially designed for your customer's 
re-use. These economical, color-fast bags give you a sturdy 
container. They are uniform in quality because production is 
controlled from raw cotton to the finished bag. We'd welcome the 
opportunity to explain how Fulprint Bags can help sell your brand. 


Just wire, call or write your nearest Fulton Branch. 


Sulton BAG & COTTON MILLS 


DALLAS 


DENVER e LOS ANGELES 





KANSAS CITY, KANS, 
SAVANNAH, GA. «6 WINTER HAVEN, FLA.® SAN FRANCISCO ® PHOENIX 
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Gladiola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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Centennial FLOURING MILLS on.) 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 
Terminal 
Storage 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS FF 





NEW.SPOKANE MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S: MOST “MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE +» WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 














108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "XY? 














a 
Jonrs-HeTreLSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES By Tom Henderson 
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“MISS FRISBY! IT’S SUFFICIENT JUST TO SAY 'THANK YOU'!” 











Yup... sometimes even courtesy can be carried too far! But 
there’s one thing no go-getting bake shop can overdo—ever. That’s 
good-looking, good-tasting, really superior merchandise. In the final 
analysis, there’s nothing else can get customers into your shop... 
and keep ’em coming back, again and again. Naturally, we 
recommend Russell-Miller flours for ‘“‘baked-in” sales appeal . . . 
there’s one for every bakery need. Your Russell-Miller representative 
or jobber will be glad to tell you all about Russell-Miller’s 
complete line of uniform, dependable flours . . . just ask him! 


eeeem RUSSELL: MILLER MILLING CO. 
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General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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Again! 


New Bemis Print Bags 








to boost your sales!... 
Tablecloth-and-Napkin Prints! 








Consumers will gobble up these novelty cotton bags... 
as they’ve been doing with Bemis Sandman Pillowcase Bags 
and Kitchen Prints. 


Two 100-lb. bags make a big, gay tablecloth. And one bag in the 
companion napkin pattern (same design but smaller) makes a full 
set of napkins. At the store, this outfit would cost the housewife 
several times as much... she’ll instantly recognize the bargain 
you're giving her. These prints are also fine for curtains, 

dressing table skirts, etc. 










Bemis TABLECLOTH-and-NAPKIN PRINTS come in four 
bright, handsome colors. You’ll find them all popular. Ask 


your Bemis Man for details. 
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General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 





Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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SALINA, KANSAS 











“moc  “BLODGETT’S” RYE wexwatkt: MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


Aerie tate aeeiae aa Sil 
—Speciaily Milled by the ett Family—Since 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin T ps a oo of 
IN wo 

: JENNISON Flours 

i, ® 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaT?_zg, v.s.. j} W. J. JENNISON Co. 

Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yor« Crry Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
: MAin 8637 
. 














"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 


ENCORE 
Hv ins 


Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA ~- BELMONT - STAMINA 

















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO.. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 

















7 Your wheat supplier may have the best of intentions 
but if his facilities are limited he may not be able to 
serve you properly. Our ten million bushel elevator 
permits accurate binning of wheat of top milling and 
baking qualities. Call Grand 7070. 












p> BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING « KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


L 2 eee OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN °« FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & «. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH = E. M. SUMMERS 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Brean 4 the 
Staff of Lite” 


—eer | 
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GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


UTM @reyatte) ite leq i-Yo Mm a (ltl am t1| (a Gey 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


... about a big investment in the future by a company 
which has helped make the past more profitable for 


many bag users. Look for it in the June 29th issue 


of this publication. 


nO 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


KANSAS CITY @ 








BUFFALO *®* NEW YORK 


aura, someting xe 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@ 





| MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * ner 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 














RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








Capacity: 14,400 Cwrs. DaiLy 








PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 
of uniform baking quality required for 
America’s Leading Loaves. 
Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS will help you maintain 
quality leadership. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
Company 


DIVISION OF 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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City National’s Foreign Department 
be “Delivers the Goods”’ 
| - Around the World 
i nent flour mills for more than 10 
years. He is thoroughly familiar 
with the view- 
points of the mills 
and buyers, and 
he knows the 
quality of flour 


required by dif- 
ferent markets. 


The success of your foreign trade 
program is s@ important that you 
can't afford to work with any but 
trained, experienced foreign-busi- 
ness advisors, such as the staff of 
City National’s Foreign Department. 

For example, meet Bror W. Unge 
—Foreign Department Manager; for- 
merly export manager for promi- 


City National will help make your foreign trade program more suc- 
cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Department soon! 


CITY NATIONAL 
Bank & Trust Company 


ESTABLISHED 1913 








MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 10TH AND GRANO @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 


SALID 


S¥SNYX 












Complete Grain 
Facilities for 





Members of 


Serving the All Leading 
Milling Trade = Ex. 








UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 








Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








:| WALL~ROGALSKY MILLIN 
al ik , chant KANGAS.¢ a 


a . 











1158 Board of Trade 


1480 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 


FORT WORTH a AMARILLO 





























Me 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK,N, Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











“THERE 1S NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 












Cfor More Than 50 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 


NGOLD x 


FLOUR 
hese Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 





Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA 
FLOUR 
xkkk 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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The Greater Kansas City market is 15th in retail sales, 17th in grocery sales, 11th 
in wholesale sales, 8th in bank clearings. It is one of the country’s greatest grain 
and milling centers. Commander-Larabee’s southwest sales offices are located in 
this Empress City of the Southwestern Grain Empire. 


j me nne, Yee wee coMPNY as 


“nse, MALI Oe 2 
jeer EMPRESS FLOUR *& 


XF 


A premium short patent Southwest flour . . . favorite of 
discriminating bakers for many years because of its 
uniformly fine baking properties. 
Empress consistently produces fine-textured 
ae silky loaves with a brilliant white crumb color. 
=. 


Commander-Larabee 


MiLLING COMPAN Y 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 






GENERAL OFFICES MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA Sa 
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Wheat Acreage Allotment Reduced 





10c Boost Ends 
Kansas City 


Bakery Strike 


KANSAS CITY — The 4-week-old 
bakery strike here ended June 21 
when the union voted 922 to 69 to 
accept an offer of the Kansas City 
Bakery Employers Labor Council 
which provided for a 2-year contract 
expiring April 3, 1956, a 10¢ hourly 
increase to all workmen retroactive 
to last April 3 and a proposed return 
to overtime pay provisions of con- 
tracts negotiated before the war. 
The union’s demand for a 35-hour 
week was rejected. 

Delivery of bread to stores was to 
begin the morning of June 23. The 
smaller grocery and food stores had 
suffered most from the strike as 
negotiations before the strike had 
brought contracts with the bakers 
for the Safeway Stores, Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co., and the 
Vienna Bakery, the Roma Bakery 
and the New York Bakery. 

The nine bakeries resuming opera- 
tions are Holsum Bakers, Continen- 
tal Baking Co., General Baking Co., 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., Manor 
Bakers, American Bakeries Co., Car- 
ter-Murrell Baking Co., Queen’s 
Taste Baking Co., and Wagner Bak- 
ing Co. 


iid _ Flour 


Shipment Better, 
Joint Group Finds 


CHICAGO Active cooperation of 
a few railroad companies has brought 
a measurable improvement in freight 
cars being used for shipment of flour, 
according to a report from a com- 
bined committee of bakers and mill- 
ers. 

The committee is composed of rep- 
resentatives of the Millers National 
Federation and of the American 
Bakers Assn. Co-chairmen are Fred 
L. Cobb, Cobb's Sunlit Bakery, Green 
Bay, Wis., and G. Cullen Thomas, 
vice president of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

The committee has been working 
with railroad companies for several 
years, seeking to effect betterment 
of types of cars used for flour ship- 
ment and improvement in sanitation 
and refurbishing of cars 

Reports show that 85,000 new cars 


suitable for flour shipment have been 
built and that 60,000 cars have been 
retired. Bakers report many of the 
new cars being used for flour ship- 
ment. Definite improvement in car 
cleaning and general sanitation has 
been noted, again on the part of a 
few railroad organizations which have 
been cooperating actively. 

Mr. Cobb told the committee that a 
questionnaire sent to ABA members 
brought reports from more than 1,000 
bakers on shipment and that many 
of these indicated positive better- 
ment of general conditions. 

“But the work is far from done,” 
he said. ‘“‘There are other rails which 
have not cooperated fully and there 
still are reports of unsatisfactory 
conditions prevailing here and there. 

“The committee will continue to 
work with the railroads to create 
still better conditions and to enlist 
support from those roads which have 
to date failed to follow through on 
suggestions. 

“It will be a decided help if bakers 
and millers will keep us posted on 
use of cars which are unsatisfactory.” 

Comment indicated that the car 


Secretary Benson Announces 
Plan for Broad Crop Controls 





cleaning situation is better in the 
Southwest than in the north or east- 
ern areas. The Santa Fe, Burlington, 
Milwaukee Road and Minneapolis & 
St. Louis road were specifically com- 
mended by bakers and millers for 
their work in providing cars improved 
as to sanitation for flour shipment. 

Nearly 15,000 freight cars com- 
monly used for flour shipment have 
been equipped with spun-glass type 
of insulation as a part of the cam- 
paign to protect flour against weather 
and possible infestation damage. Of 
this total nearly 7,000 cars have been 
placed in use by the Southern Pa- 
cific-Texas and New Orleans road. 

More than 1,000 such cars also are 
being used by the Great Northern, 
the Northern Pacific and Pennsyl- 
vania railroads. The Milwaukee, Soo 
Line and North Western are using 
more than 500 each. 





Farm Legislation 
Views Divergent 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON Farm legislation 
started on its uncertain way last 
week when the House Agriculture 
Committee acted on its package ver- 
sion of a new farm bill. 

This proposal contains all the un- 
desirable features of farm legislation, 
such as a one year extension of high 
price supports, 90% of parity for the 
basic commodities and _ production 
payments for dairy products to be 
supported at 80% of parity. The pro- 
posal approves the insulated stocks 
principle of the administration, pre- 
sumably to cushion any impact of 
flexible supports if Congress rejects 
extension of the high support plan. 

Notwithstanding the strong cohe- 
sive force of the bi-partisan farm bloc 
in the House, the inclusion of the 
insulated stock principle for cotton, 
wheat, cottonseed oil and dairy prod- 
ucts is little more than an admission 
of doubt that the farm bloc can 
override a determined administration 
to bring to an end the high rigid 
price support policy. The House com- 
mittee has added corn as an insulated 





Michigan Millers’ Program Set 


MONROE, MICH.—-Advance reser- 
vations indicate a full meeting for 
the Michigan State Millers Assn. for 
its summer outing at the St. Clair 
Inn, St. Clair, Mich., June 24-25, says 
Henry S. Cowgill, Amendt Milling 
Co., Monroe, Mich., secretary-treas- 
urer of the group. 

An excellent program also assures 
everyone attending a good time, he 
promises further. A closed meeting 
for the millers is planned for June 24, 
with the formal program getting un- 


der way June 25. Officers and com- 
mittees are to report the morning of 
June 25, and there also will be 
guest speakers. 

The afternoon will be occupied 
with games and/or good fellowship. 
Golf, bridge, canasta and other activi- 
ties are planned. Most of the members 
and guests are bringing their families. 
A cocktail party is scheduled for the 
late afternoon and evening, with the 
annual banquet in the evening to 
conclude the program. 


stock commodity. 

The bill, as approved by the House 
committee, placed the insulated stock 
provision for cottonseed oil, corn and 
dairy products on a discretionary 
basis with the secretary of agricul- 
ture. 

House Shows Independence 

The Senate agriculture committee 
has been considering a measure in- 
troduced by Sen. George D. Aiken 
(R., Vt.), which contained most of 
the recommendations of the presi- 
dent's farm message to Congress and 
on which lengthy hearings had been 
held. The House has taken no formal 
recognition of the administration's 
proposal. It has acted independently 
on the whole farm issue. 

The point in common between the 
Senate and the House is the unmis- 
takable majority in both agriculture 
committees for the continuation of 
high price supports for the basic com- 
modities. 

While the House probably will ap- 
prove an extension of 90% supports 
for the basic commodities there is no 
certainty that the Senate will follow 
suit. 

The House bill is a poorly conceived 
catch-all, designed to win favor in 
every quarter of the farm belt. 

The administration’s insulated 
stock provision is a major concession 
to the high support followers. The 
latter group can not assume a too 
antagonistic view of the administra- 
tion's proposals. Individually, how- 
ever, it is probable that most mem- 
bers of the House farm bloc would 
prefer to postpone the verdict until 
a non-election year. 

The most bitter point of dispute 
among the farm bloc will be the issue 
of cross-compliance between crops as 
a standard of eligibility for price 


(Continued on page 25) 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON For the next 
crop year wheat producers will face 
the legal utmost in production con- 
trols, Ezra Taft Benson, secretary 
of agriculture, announced this week. 

He attributed the need for such 
drastic steps to the mountain-high 
supply of wheat which will probably 
be on hand July 1—-plus the fact that 
even with the controls now planned, 
there probably will not be any net 
reduction in the over-all supply by 
June 30, 1955, 

Mr. Benson announced that he pro- 
posed a national acreage allotment of 
55 million acres for wheat, which 
represents a 13% reduction from the 
1953-54 quota of 63 million acres, 
At the same time he proclaimed a 
national marketing quota for the 
crop, setting July 23 as the date for 
a national referendum of wheat 
growers on the proposed marketing 
quotas. 

Cross-Compliance 

Taking the next step in tightening 
controls on wheat production, Mr. 
Benson said that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would impose 
cross-compliance with other crops as 
a standard of eligibility for price sup- 
port on any single crop. 

A farmer thus must comply with 
controls on all crops for which there 
are acreage curbs such as wheat, 
corn and cotton—if he is to obtain 
support on any of the crops. In addi- 
tion, plans were announced to keep 
farmers from putting “diverted” 
acres into field crops on which there 
are no acreage allotments. 

USDA will set up a “total acreage 
allotment” for farms with more than 
10 “diverted” acres, This total is to 
include regular acreage allotments 
plus acreage planted to other crops 
in 1953. Farmers who exceeded the 
total allotment would lose support on 
all their crops. Thus farmers would 
be prohibited from growing crops out- 
side regular acreage allotments un- 
less they had a previous historical 
experience for those crops. 

Suppose a wheat farmer had 150 
acres and was subject to, say, a 100- 
acre maximum allotment. He would 
be prohibited from growing other 
field crops unless he had previously 
grown these crops. 

On the diverted acres farmers 
could have only hay, pasture or cover 
crops or leave the land idle or en- 
gage in soil conservation practices. 

Mr. Benson estimated that the sup- 
ply of wheat available for the 1954- 
55 marketing year would total 1.9 
billion bushels — including a carry- 
over of 900 million bushels and a 
1954 crop of 1 billion bushels. 

The USDA acreage control and 
cross-compliance program means 
none less than acreage controls over 
all substitute crops, plus controls 
over vegetable crops, including po- 
tatoes. 

Congress’ Position 

The joker in this statement by 
Secretary Benson is that Congress 
might not go along with this sharp 
cutback in total farm crops because 
the basic crops are reduced, Mr. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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LONDON The imported flour 
trade in the U.K. is approaching 
somewhere near its prewar propor- 
tion of 10% of total usage taken 
over the whole country, an average 
of 220,000 280-Ib. sacks a month over 
the seven months ended March 31, 
1954, the period of decontrolled oper- 
ations 

This was revealed in the 70th an- 
nual report of the London Flour 
Trade Assn., presented by Leslie D. 
Goldsmith, president, and W. T. 
Odam, secretary. The report, how- 
ever, points out that the preponder- 
ance of business is presently going 
to the Canadian millers, largely 
through the altered circumstances 
existing in the trade generally. Pre- 
war Canadian imports represented 
approximately 48% and Australian 
37% of the total retained imports, 
while the present figures are 93% 
for Canadian flour and 6%% for 
Australian, London, the report adds, 
takes slightly more than 40% of this 
total. During the immediate post- 
control period the consumption of 
flour for all purposes is reported as 
considerably down on the peak period 
previously recorded, the reduction be- 
ing estimated at 20%. 


Adjust More Quickly 
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U.K. Flour Imports Make Comeback 


millers appreciated the importance 
of the situation rather more quickly 
than some other countries. Of the 
total exports of flour from Canada 
in the eight months period ended 
March 31, 1954, approximately one- 
third was imported into the U.K. 


The report continues, “It might 
be considered regrettable that the 
vital necessity of establishing the 


imported trade at full strength at 
the outset of the decontrol was not 
so readily appreciated in other parts 
of the world, although in fairness 
to the other exporting countries, and 
in particular Australia, it must be 
pointed out that, through the control 
exercised by the various government 
agencies and as a result of the con- 
tinuation of the International Wheat 
Agreement, even without the. partici- 
pation of the U.K., a considerable 
amount of freedom of action has been 
withheld, inevitably, from the indi- 
vidual.” 

Dealing with the current rate of 
flour extraction in the U.K. the as- 
sociation recalls that initially nation- 
al flour was to be “straight run.” 
Following representations by the 
home mills, this was amended to al- 
low an alternative method of milling 
by “divides,” providing that such a 


and that the resultant product would 
be equal nutritionally to straight run 
80%, requiring therefore only the ad- 
dition of calcium to maintain the 
prescribed standard, 
Goverment Stocks 

Referring to the disposal of gov- 
ernment security stocks of imported 
flour through the trade, the associa- 
tion reports that no decision has yet 
been given regarding the possibility 
of replacing these stocks, although it 
appears unlikely that future stocks 
will consist wholly of imported flour. 
Additionally, no decision has been 
made regarding the method of dis- 


persing government stocks of “re- 
stored” imported flour. 

Flour imported from those areas 
enjoying imperiai preference’ con- 


tinues to enter without duty, where- 


as flour from other sources carries 
a charge of 10% ad valorem. In 
view of the fact that wheat from 


non-preference sources imported for 
milling purposes does not carry a 
similar duty, it is hoped, on the 
grounds of equality, to make repre- 
sentations eventually to the govern- 
ment for an adjustment of this posi- 
tion. This is seen as of particuiar 
importance because at present high 
prices a duty calculated on a percent- 





The association points out that divide would not be obtained from age basis must inevitably work un- 
these figures reveal the Canadian flour of a lower extraction than 76% fairly, the report says. 
less carload freight committee as- 
Adequate Car sailed proposals aimed at eliminating Charles Ferguson 
free pick-up and delivery service on + 
Supply Foreseen L.C.L. shipments. Heads Bay State Ss 
During a special period following 
During Harvest the joint luncheon, the board’s an- Leavenworth Plant 
nual grain forum was held. There, : 5 : 
HUTCHINS( IN, KANSAS Cover representatives of the Association of WIN( INA, MINN. Charles G. 


for all wheat and an adequate car 
supply for the grain harvest were in- 
dicated by reports and actions at 
the 10lst regular meeting of the 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers 
Board, held here recently. A forecast 
decrease of only 13% in the car 
supply for the coming quarter repre- 
sented a leveling off of recent de- 
clines, according to industrial spokes- 
men at the meeting. 

Donald E. Smith, director, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Kansas 
City, predicted the availability of 
storage for all wheat at a joint lunch- 
eon of the board, the Hutchinson 
Chamber of Commerce and Board of 
Trade June 10, ‘There will be diffi- 
culties as a result of the heavy stor- 
age carryover,” he said, but added 
that because of aggressive action of 
both producers and warehousemen, 
he believed that storage problems 
which arise could be solved. 

Adequacy of the car supply was 
asserted by R, E. Clark, manager, 
closed ear section, car service di- 
vision, Association of American Rail- 
roads, Washington, D.C., in a report 
at the business session. Mr, Clark 
said that the nation’s railroads this 
year would be able to handle 
smoothly all wheat offered them for 
movement for which storage space 
was available. 

Features of the two-day meeting, 
attended by over 350 persons, in- 
cluded forum discussions of transport 
problems the first day and a general 
business session, the joint luncheon 
and a special grain forum session the 
second day. During the meetings, a 
special process for upgrading box cars 
utilizing a plastic spray and developed 
by the Rock Island Railroad, was 
demonstrated, A report of the board's 


American Railroads, State Grain In- 
spection Departments and the car- 
riers met with area grain men and 
discussed all phases connected with 
the movement of this year’s grain 
crop. J. S. Chartrand, Jr., transporta- 
tion assistant, Kansas City Board of 
Trade, presided. 
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Merck Opens Sales 
Office in Atlanta 


RAHWAY, N.J. Merck & Co., 
Inc., Chemical Division, has estab- 
lished a regional sales office in At- 
lanta, Ga., to provide improved sales 
service to the southeastern U.S. 

The new sales office, 1401 Peach- 
tree St., N.E., Atlanta, will serve 
Merck customers in Alabama, Flor- 
ida, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and portions of Kentucky 
and Louisiana. 

The Atlanta office is the head- 
quarters of the Chemical Division's 
southern sales region, of which T. 
H. Hoopes is manager. 
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New York Party 

NEW YORK Practicing its 
preaching, the Bakers Club, Inc., at 
its big mid-year party June 17 dis- 
played and sampled a wide variety 
of sweet goods donated by 14 metro- 
politan area bakers. In addition to 
the 12-foot tables around the room 
on which there were many dis- 
plays, each dining table had a 
tray of petits fours and one of 
other cakes. July Picnic Week also re- 
ceived attention with special sand- 
wich rolls. 


Ferguson has been appointed resi- 
dent manager of the plant of the 
Bay State Milling Co. at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, George E. Kelley, 
vice president and general manager 
of the Bay State firm, announced 
this week, Mr. Ferguson will have 
general charge of coordinating pro- 
duction at the Leavenworth mill, as 
well as handling sales of by-products 

Recently traffic manager at the 
Fostoria, Ohio, plant of the Mennel 
Milling Co., Mr. Ferguson was for 
many years associated with General 
Mills, Inc., at Chicago, Kansas City 
and Louisville. He was mill manager 
for Genera] Mills at Louisville, leaving 
that post when the milling plant was 
closed some time ago. 

The Bay State Milling Co. pur- 
chased the Leavenworth plant of the 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co. last April. 
One of the oldest milling firms in the 
Southwest, the Lysle company ceased 
operations early this year. 

The Bay State firm is making 
changes in the plant facilities at 
Leavenworth prior to reopening the 
mill soon after July 1. 

It also was announced that Major 
S. Howe will continue as superin- 
tendent of the mill. Mr. Howe was 
associated with the Lysle company 
for many years and is a past presi- 
dent of the Association of Operative 
Millers. 

Robert T. Craig, formerly with the 
Rodney Milling Co. for seven years, 
will be head chemist at the Leaven- 
worth mill. 
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CAPITALIZATION INCREASED 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—-Ever- 

green Mills, Inc., formerly the Ada 

(Okla.) Milling Co., has increased its 

capital stock from $150,000 to $309,- 

000. 


Lire— 
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George Livingston 


George Livingston, 
USDA Figure, Dies 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—George Liv- 
ingston, well known flour milling in- 
dustry and U.S. government person- 
ality, died at his home here June 15 
following a long illness. He had been 
in failing health for the past few 
years and death was brought on by 
an attack of pneumonia. He was 67 
years old, born in Ohio Sept. 14, 
1886. 

Mr. Livingston served as executive 


vice president and treasurer of the 
Millers National Federation from 
1929 to 1939. Prior to that he con- 
ducted the Livingston Economic 
Service in Minneapolis and Kansas 
City which was organized in 1922 


and before that he was chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Washington, from 1915 to 1921. 

Following his tenure with the 
MNF, Mr. Livingston rejoined the 


government with the War Produc- 
tion Administration in 1940. In 1943 
he was placed in charge of the com- 
pliance division of the War Food Ad- 
ministration in the Chicago regional 
office, where he served until Octo- 
ber, 1944, when he was appointed 
Supervisor, Commodity Exchange 
Authority, Chicago. He served in 
that position until his retirement Jan. 
31, 1953. 

Mr. Livingston's retirement in 1953 
closed an outstanding career in serv- 
ice to the USDA and agriculture in 
general. In May, 1952 he received 
the USDA's superior service award 
for “outstanding service to agricul- 
tural marketing and able and 
resourceful supervision of futures 
trading on commodity exchanges in 
the Midwest.” 

A graduate in agriculture from 
Ohio State University, Mr. Living- 
ston taught agronomy there and at 
Iowa State College before entering 
government work in 1915. 

Funeral and burial were in Cham- 
paign June 17. He is survived by 
the widow, one son, Robert, New 
York City, and a daughter, Miss Mary 
Jane, Chicago. 
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55,000 BU. EXPANSION 

EVEREST, KANSAS Work is 
now underway at the F. H. Geiger 
Grain & Feed Co. here on a 55,000 
bu. storage addition to the elevator. 
When the addition is finished the 
grain concern will have a total ca- 
pacity of 132,000 bu. 
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Supports Hold Field Day Spotlight 





Georgia Feed 
Plant Leased 
By Pillsbury 


CLINTON, IOWA—J. D. Jewell, 
Inc., chicken grower, processor and 
merchandiser at Gainesville, Ga., re- 
cently leased its nearly completed 
“push-button” feed mill in Gainesville 
on a long-term basis to Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine 


Pillsbury will begin manufacturing 
a complete line of Pillsbury’s feeds 
and concentrates about July 15, it 
was announced here by Clyde Hen- 
drix, a vice president of Pillsbury, 
and in charge of feed operations for 
the company. The annual capacity 


of this plant will be about 100,- 
UUU tons 

“The plant is one of the country’s 
most modern mills,” Mr. Hendrix 
reported, “and will make maximum 
use of local grains and other in- 
gredients. A pneumatic unloading 


system, plus electrical ‘push-button’ 
controlled binning, scaling, and mix- 
ing systems will provide fast, eco- 
nomical service to our local trade,” 
Mr. Hendrix went on to say. “Our 
signing a long-term lease with J. D. 
Jewell, Inc., gives Pillsbury Mills the 
complete responsibility of operating 
this mill.” 

“Building one of the country’s most 


modern feed mills here in Gaines- 
ville,” said Jesse Jewell, president 
of J. D. Jewell, Inc., “is the realiza- 
tion of a dream come true. Our com- 
pany thinks of this mill as a symbol 


of its faith in the Georgia broiler 


industry and in the people who live 
and work in or near Gainesville.” 


EAD 1S THE STAFF OF 1L 


Hunter Milling 
To Add Storage 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 


‘et-———- 


The 


Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kan- 
Sas will construct an additional 
1,000,000 bu. of grain storage space 
at its plant here, Floyd W. Ross, 


president of the milling company an- 
nounced last week. Construction will 
begin as soon as possible, Mr. Ross 
stated 

The addition will give the Hunter 
Milling Co. a total storage capacity 
of 4,000,000 bu. The company’s mills 
here have a daily capacity of 5200 
sacks 

At the same time, an associate 
company, the Wichita Terminal Ele- 
vator Co., headed by Paul Ross, an- 
nounced plans for a 700,000 bu. ele- 
vator at Belle Plaine, Kansas. An 
office building also will be construct- 
ed at Belle Plaine. Mr. Ross said the 
work would begin this week. The 
company operates extensive terminal 
facilities at Wichita. 
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Kansas Town Gets 
Weather Workout 


KANSAS CITY Is winter wheat 


in northwestern Kansas ripening? 
Has the weather been favorabie for 
development of the crop? Will there 
be a wet harvest? The following 


series of reports received in a single 


day by the Kansas City regional 
weather bureau from Goodland, Kan- 
sas, illustrate the uncertainties: 

11:30 a.m.—Temperature 88, visi- 
bility 15 miles, some dust visible. 

1:30 p.m.—-Temperature 94, thun- 
der, dust, no rain, visibility down to 
three miles. 

2:30 p.m. 
91, visibility two miles. 

3:30 p.m.—-Temperature now down 
to 88, visibility one-eighth mile, ceil- 
ing zero, thunder, dust, gusts of wind 
to 30 m.p.h. 

4:30 p.m. Temperature has 
plunged to 69, rain, dust, visibility 
up to three mi'es, however. 

5:30 p.m.—-Dust and visibility back 
down to three-fourths of a mile. 

6:30 p.m.—Temperature bobs back 
up to 75, visibility one mile, total 
rainfall .98 inch. 

In addition, Goodland was the hot- 
test and the coldest spot in Kansas 
that day with a high of 94 and a 
low of 59. 


Temperature drops to 
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Chase Plans 


Minneapolis 
Expansion 


MINNEAPOLIS—Plans to increase 


and expand paper bag production of 
the Chase Bag Company’s Minneapo- 
lis branch were announced by F. H. 
Ludington, president, at the regional 
sales directors’ meeting in Chicago. 

Over $400,000 worth of multiwall 
bag-making and printing equipment 





John R. Hale 


will be installed in the Minneapolis 
branch in the near future. Built in 
1948, the Minneapolis manufacturing 
facility is the newest and most mod- 
ern of the company’s 15 branches. 
Located at 3800 Washington Ave. N., 
Chase will produce in addition to 
textile bags and consumer sized paper 
flour bags, a complete line ef multi- 
wall paper bags. John R. Hale is the 
Minneapolis manager. 

Chase Bag Co. now manufactures 
multiwall flour and feed bags at To- 
ledo and Crossett, Ark. This will be 
the third modern multiwall bag in- 
stallation for Chase, 


Kansas Wheat Improvement 


Group Sees Good 1954 Crop 


KANSAS CIT Y—Paying tribute to a good new crop of Kansas 
wheat, one that considerably exceeds early expectations, those 
attending the annual wheat field day of the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. also heard a discussion of all aspects of the national 
wheat surplus problem. In full view of a golden field of wheat two 
agricultural economists described the merits of the two sides of 


the wheat support dilemma 
flexible price support levels. 

The annual field day held on the 
Paul Uhlmann farm near Kansas City 
June 18 attracted about 450 despite 
the traditional superhot weather. The 
crowd included a large group of bak- 
ers, millers and grain merchants from 
some 21 states and Canada, as well as 
the Kansas Millers who were hosts 
and many farmers in the Johnson 
County area of Kansas. 

The day began with a tour of the 
experimental wheat plots, where vis- 
itors had a chance to see, growing 
side by side, all of the principal wheat 
varieties now grown in Kansas as 
well as some of their historic forebears 
such as Turkey and Tenmargq. 


rigid vs. 


New Varieties Noted 

Particular attention was paid to 
two new varieties which are showing 
a marked upward trend in acreage in 
the state now—Ponca and Kiowa. 

Dr. E. G. Heyne, Kansas State 
College, who described the various 
varieties of wheat grown in the state; 
said Ponca was gaining in favor. It 
shows many of the same character- 
istics of Pawnee, which is the number 
one variety in the state, but has some 
improved milling and baking tenden- 
cies. Another new wheat on the 
demonstration plots was Concho, 
which was developed recently in Okla- 
homa. Other new wheats grown on 
the plots range from early Turkey 
types down through Tenmarq, Paw- 
nee, Wichita and Comanche to Ponca. 

R. I. Throckmorton, dean emeritus 
of the school of agriculture at Kansas 
State College and consultant to the 
Wheat Improvement group, spoke 
briefly on the growth reactions of 
wheat to climate. 

The effect of fertilizer on quality, 
test weight and yields of wheat was 
discussed by Dr. Floyd Smith of 
Kansas State College. Others who 
took part in the demonstration pro- 
gram at the plots were Paul Uhl- 
mann, Jr., assistant to the president, 
Standard Milling Co.; C. W. Pence, 
of the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., and C. T. Hall, Johnson County 
agricultural agent. 

The wheat plot tour was under the 
direction of C, W. Pence, field direc- 
tor, Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn.; C. T. Hall, county agent of 
Johnson County, Kansas; Dr. E. G. 
Heyne, plant breeder of Kansas State 


College; Dr. Roger C. Smith, head 
of the department of entomology, 
Kansas State College, and R. I. 


Throckmorton, dean emeritus of Kan- 
sas State College. 


Price Supports Discussed 


The good and bad in both flexible 
and rigid price supports was brought 
out in the speaking program. Dale E. 
Hathaway, of Michigan State College, 
described the flexible system and C. 
Clyde Mitchell, chairman of the de- 
partment of agricultural economics 
at the University of Nebraska, took 
the side of the rigid support system. 





Mr. Hathaway made the point that 
the flexible price support system, now 
advocated by Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, would be effec- 
tive in stabilizing farm income gener- 
ally; would put the emphasis of price 
support on commodities which the 
consumer prefers, permitting shifting 
of farm acreages from wheat and cot- 
ton to livestock production and feeds; 
and would be helpful to consumers in 
providing them with, more of the 
foods they prefer at less cost to the 
taxpayers. 

The Michigan economist pointed 
out that at the present time 25% of 
the wheat crop is being produced in 
areas outside the western Great 
Plains and that there is no reason to 
support such non-economic wheat 
production, which has greatly in- 
creased under the support incentive 
which has made wheat profitable to 
grow in eastern areas compared with 
other crops. He said that the flexible 
supports would tend to curb this 
acreage, but would not make a great 
reduction in the natural wheat areas 
of the west. 

“Let's see how a flexible price 
support program would work,” Mr. 
Hathaway said. “First, we would de- 
cide what the support level for a 
commodity would be for a normal 
supply and that support level would 
be set. Then, if the supply became 
larger than normal, we would lower 
the support, and if the supply was 
smaller than normal, the price sup- 
port would be increased. 

“‘Now what would be the effects of 
such a program? The important fea- 
ture of the flexibility of a price sup- 
port is the flexibility between agri- 
cultural commodities, not the flexi- 
bility between agriculture and the 
rest of the economy. 

“A flexible price support program 
that was operated correctly would 
change the relative prices between 
agricultural commodities from time 
to time as consumer demand changed 
between products, and would not nec- 
essarily change the over-all relation- 
ship between farm income and non- 
farm income.” 

Professor Mitchell took a different 
stand. He said that storable food 
surpluses are valuable assets to the 
nation in perilous times such as these. 
He pointed to the wartime record in 
which the nation was brought close 
to a food shortage and cited the fact 
that world conditions now show food 
deficits in many places where our 
surpluses should be used if means 
can be found to distribute them on a 
reasonable basis. 

Among the innovations in agricul- 
tural policy suggested by Mr. Mitch- 
ell was a program to abolish malnu- 
trition in this country. Such a pro- 
gram would commit the country to 
provide hot lunches for school chil- 
dren and to develop plans for 
adequate distribution of healthful 
foods to all citizens who, because of 
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WHEAT FIELD DAY VISITORS—Above are shown some of the industry 
personalities who visited the Uhimann Farm for the annual Wheat Field 
Day sponsored by the Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. At the far left, 
a company group of Pillsbury executives is shown, left to right, A. L. 
Ingram, New York district manager; Harvey Patterson, vice president in 
charge of bakery sales, Minneapolis; Dean Mock, manager of bakery sales 
at Dallas, and William Ely, manager of bakery sales at Kansas City. (Left 
center) Two Nebraska visitors at the field day were Clifford B. Hanson, 
bulk sales manager, and J. A. Mactier, president of the Nebraska Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Omaha, (Center) Bankers, too, were present at 
the field day ceremonies, Pictured here, with Flemming Ross, vice presi- 
dent, American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas (center), are on the left, 

low incomes cannot pay for a good who participated in supporting the 
diet. organization’s work. 

“Another project would be the dis- 


Bror W. Unge, manager of the foreign department, and Dale Ainsworth, 
vice president, City National Bank & Trust Co., Kansas City. (Right center) 
Jess B. Smith, president of the Associated Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., was made an honorary member of the Missouri Bakers Assn. at 
the annual field day. Here Mr. Smith is being invested with the robes of his 
membership—a baker’s cap and apron—by William Ellerbrock, Ellerbrock 
Bakeries, president of the bakers group, while George Buford, Kansas City, 
secretary of the association, watches at the left. Mr. Smith also was pre- 
sented with a huge cake, appropriately decorated, in honor of the wheat 
improvement association work. (Far right) Discussing the events of the 
field day, left to right, are William Steinke, executive vice president, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis and F. Peavey Heffelfinger, F. H. Peavey & 
Co., Minneapolis. 


Steve Vesecky, vice president and 


with two dozen or more millers at- 
flour buyer, Campbell-Taggart Asso- 


tending from Minneapolis, Chicago, 





tribution of our two most serious sur- 
plus crops, wheat and cotton, 
throughout the world,” the Nebraska 
speaker declared. “In order to guar- 
antee that our nation could carry 
out the commitments in a broad at- 
tack on the under-consumption prob- 
lems in hungry areas of the world, 
we should adopt the principle of se- 
curity storage, in which storable 
crops would be stored in quantities 
which could stabilize our domestic 
consumption and enable us to keep 
our international commitments.” 


Farm Investment Fixed 

“Farm price reductions will not 
materially lower agricultural produc- 
tion or inerease consumption,” the 
Nebraska college economist said. 
“Farmers cannot respond to lower 
prices because their investment is al- 
ready fixed on a higher level, where 
as the normal reaction of the con- 
sumer who has his food bill reduced 
is to spend the saving, not on more 
food, but on something else.” 

Present price support levels are not 
“high,” Mr, Mitchell argued. Consum- 
ers now are not spending any more 
for food than they normally do in 
conditions of economic prosperity, he 
declared. 

Both speakers agreed that price 
support programs do nothing to solve 
the problem of the low-income farm- 
er. Improvement in prices means 
nothing to those who do not produce 
very much, Some other method must 
be found to solve this problem, they 
agreed 

The speakers were introduced by 
Jess B. Smith, president of the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Assn., who 
took the occasion to thank all those 


Jess B. Smith Honored 


Mr. Smith was made an honorary 
member of the Missouri Bakers Assn 


in a ceremony that preceded the 
speaking. The citation that accom 
panied this award stressed Mr 


Smith's long record of service to the 
milling and baking industries in im- 
proving the quality of product impor 
tant to both. The presentation was 
made by William Ellerbrock, St 
Louis, president of the Missouri bak- 
ers group, and George Buford, Kan- 
sas City, secretary of the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Smith also was presented 
with a huge cake, specially decorated 


‘to honor the Kansas Wheat Improve 


ment Assn. 

A barbecue dinner was served to 
the guests on the Uhlmann farm at 
the conclusion of the meeting. The 
evening preceding, bakers and other 
out of town visitors were entertained 
at dinner by the Kansas mill group, 
and following the field day activities, 
there was a cocktail hour and buffet 
supper served at the Muehlebach Ho 
tel for those who did not leave town 
just after the farm program. 

The field day attendance included 
a large number of men prominent in 
the baking and milling industries 
Flour buyers for many of the na 
tion’s large baking organizations 
were present. Among them were: 

A. G. Hessel, director of purchases, 
and Fred Pfizenmayer, flour buyer, 
Continental Baking Co., New York. 

W. F. Farnan, vice president and 
director of purchases, General Bak 
ing Co., New York. 

Howard B, Cunningham, vice presi- 


dent and flour buyer, and C. E. Lair 
of the National Biscuit Co., New 
York. 


Sate 





WHEAT FIELD DAY SCENES—The usual large turnout of milling, baking 
and grain industry representatives appeared at the Uhimann Farm June 18 


ciated Bakeries, Dallas 

A. W. Koss, director of purchases, 
American Bakeries, Chicago 

A. H. Valentine, director of 
chases, Interstate Bakeries 
Kansas City. 

Charles Kelley, assistant flour buy- 
er, M. T. Lindquist, manufacturing 
division, Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co., Cincinnati. 

A. H. Erickson, Kelly-Erickson Co., 
Omaha, flour buyer for Safeway 
Stores. 

Frank M. Tully, flour buyer, Great 
A&P Tea Co., Minneapolis. 

Robert C. Becker, flour buyer, C. J. 
Patterson Corp., Kansas City. 


pur- 
Corp., 


Earl F, Weisbrod, Dayton Bread 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Kenneth Alexander, Alexander 


Baking Co., Topeka, Kansas. 

W. Hoyt Baird, Mrs. Baird’s Bak- 
eries, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

William Markwardt, Markwardt’s 
Quality Bakery, Joplin, Mo. 

Harley Fruend and Harold Fruend, 
Walter Fruend Baking Co., St. Louis. 

Norman Jordan, Jordan Baking Co., 
Topeka, Kansas. 

Allied trades representatives who 
attended from distant points includ- 
ed M. G. Rhodes, vice president and 
sales manager, Fleischmann division, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York. 
Paul C. Guignon, director of sales, 
bakery department, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., New York. J. A. Kirkman, Jr., 
vice president in charge of sales and 
advertising, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., Milwaukee. Frank Parker, 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N.J. Robert 
Whiteside, Sterwin Chemicals Inc., 
New York. 

There were representatives of all 
the large flour milling companies, 


New York, Buffalo, Dallas, Ft. Worth, 
Denver, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
Omaha, as well as those from Kansas 
and Missouri. Herman Steen, vice 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, Chicago, was in the group. 
The board of directors of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad, meeting 
in Kansas City, also attended the 
field day. Besides the large number 
of southwestern grain men who at- 
tended the field day there were sev- 
eral from other sections including 
K. H. Powell, Hallet & Carey Co., 
Ltd., Wirnipeg, F. Peavey Heffelfin- 
ger, A. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis; 
Dr. Julius Hendel, Cargill, Inc., Min- 
neapolis 
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Joins Lindsey-Robinson 

ROANOKE, VA.—As a part of 
its intensive research into food prod- 
ucts, Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc., 
has added a food technologist to its 
research staff—Joseph Schelling, a 
graduate of the University of Illi- 
nois in 1939. 

Mr. Schelling 
chemistry and is a 
the American Institute of Baking 
in Chicago. He was with the Ward 
Baking Co. in New York City, and 
before joining the Lindsey-Robinson 
staff was a food technologist with 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

A member of the American Associ- 
ation of Cereal Chemists, Mr. Schel- 
ling is also a member of the prepared 
mix committee of that organization. 
He is undertaking the supervision of 
research, quality control, development 
and formulation for flour, meal and 
premixed food products. 


hold a degree in 


graduate of 


xy 


Ties 
Uhimapn, Standard Milling Co., Kansas City; and Richard G. Myers, 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City. (Right center) From a vantage 





for the annual Wheat Field Day. At the left above, Dr. E. G. Heyne, Kansas 
State College plant breeder, explains to the crowd some of the milling 
and baking characteristics of the new wheats on the experimental test plots. 
(Left center) Left to right, R. B. Laing, Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
A. W. Koss, director of purchases, American Bakeries, Inc., Chicago; A. G. 
Hessel, director of purchases, Continental Baking Co., New York; R. Hugh 


point under a shade tree L. E. McCown and P. H. Baum, William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, (left to right) and Charles Yager, Modern Miller, 
Chicago, view the wheat plots. (Right) Looking over a handsome stand of 
wheat at one of the experimental plots are (left to right) W. R. Duerr, 
Flour Mills of America, Kansas City, and Charles E. Ritz, president, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
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Milling Firms, 
Union Reach 
Agreement 


KANSAS CITY—A 
between four Missouri and Kansas 
flour milling companies and the 
American Federation of Grain Mill- 
Local No. 16, was negotiated 
here June 21. 

The four companies are Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., Flour Mills of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., Rodney Milling Co. 

Under terms of the three-year con- 


new contract 


ers, 


tract, workers receive an 8¢ hourly 
wage increase, another holiday 
Washington's birthday—-and time and 
one-half for Saturday work 


Officials had negotiated for two 
months. The four companies operate 
11 milling plants and the union rep- 
resents about 1,000 workers. 
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Dannen Mills Signs CCC 
Wheat Storage Contract 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Dannen Mills, 
Inc., St. Joseph, has announced it 
has signed a contract with the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service to store 
Commodity Credit Corporation wheat 
in a series of oil tanks in Kansas, 
Missouri and Illinois. The Dannen 
firm entered the arrangement 
through the lease of the tanks l- 
cated at pumping stations formerly 
operated by the Humboldt-Chicago 
Pipeline Co., Tulsa, between Redel, 
Kansas, and Wilmington, IIl. 

Total capacity of the units is 7,- 
200,000 bu. This storage will increase 
the total capacity operated by Dan- 
nen Mills to around 10 million bushels. 
The tanks are located at 11 points 
and are of capacities ranging from 
150,000 to 500,000 bu. 

Old crop, conditioned wheat will 
be stored in the tanks and aerating 
systems are being installed to pull 
air through the grain. All of the stor- 
age probably will be filled by Sept. 
1, Dwight L. Dannen, president, de- 
clared 

The 


‘et 


tanks are located at Redel, 
Kansas, Carrollton, Buckner, Mar- 
celine, LaPlata and Gorin, Mo., and 
Ponemah, Wilbern, Kernan and Wilm- 
ington, Ill. Wheat already is being 
received at the Buckner location. 
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Hearings Planned 


On Bill to Protect 
Grain Buyers 


WASHINGTON— The Senate Agri- 
culture Committee has assured offi- 
cials of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. that it will hold hear- 
ings on S-2526, a bill that would ex- 


empt from recovery suits by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. innocent 
purchasers who bought carlots of 


grain which later turned out to have 
been “converted.” 

It is expected that dates for the 
hearings will be announced shortly, 
according to a G&FDNA bulletin. 

Interest in this bill, and the com- 
panion bill HR-6878 in the House, 
spread rapidly this month as a num- 
ber of additional firms, largely east- 
ern feed mixers, received notices 
from the Department of Justice that 
recovery claims would be pressed 
against them. 

Two weeks ago the U.S. Depart- 
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George W. P. 


Heffelfinger 


RUSSELL-MILLER OFFICIALS—The board of directors 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, last week 
Heffelfinger as president of the 
been 
chairman of the executive committee since F. H. Peavey 
& Co. acquired control of Russell-Miller earlier this year. 
Mulroy, who resigned recently and 


elected George W. P. 


company. Mr. Heffelfinger has 


He succeeds M. F. 





William M, Steinke 


Kansas City. 
a director and 
elected vice 


flour mills. J. 
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Otto Wilke 


who now is president of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
The 
Steinke, who is executive vice president, as a director 
to succeed Mr. Mulroy on the board, Otto Wilke was 
president 
George 
Miller and will work with Mr, Wilke. 


directors also 


elected Willlam M. 


and general 
Kehr 


superintendent of 
continues with Russell- 





ment of Agriculture reported favor- 
ably to the Senate committee on 
this bill, saying: “This department 
looks with favor upon the principle 
of the proposed Uniform Commer- 
cial Code as applied to CCC grain 
and other fungible goods in S-2526 
and recommends that the bill, with 
the change suggested, be passed.” 

The change proposed by the USDA 
was in the first clause, to read: “A 
buyer in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness of fungible goods heretofore or 
hereafter sold and physically deliv- 
ered by a warehouseman who was 
also in the business of buying and 
selling such goods shall take or be 
deemed to have taken such goods 
free of any claim, existing or here- 
after arising, by CCC, based on the 
want of authority in the warehouse- 
man to sell such goods, provided the 
buyer purchased such goods for value 
in good faith and did not know or 
have reason to know of any defect 
in the warehouseman’s authority to 
sell such goods.” 

After the USDA made its favor- 
able report, the Senate committee 
asked for a report from the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and when this lat- 
ter report is received it is expected 
that the committee will immediate- 
ly set dates to hear witnesses. 

The G&FDNA has arranged for 
four principal witnesses from the 
trade to appear at the hearings. Sup- 
port is expected from the American 
Bankers Assn. from the standpoint of 
the financial risk involved when firms 
purchase grain in the open market. 
There is some question whether the 
bill also will be supported by legal 
groups, G&FDNA says, although they 
have for some time recommended 
adoption of language similar to that 
proposed. 
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Teasdale Commission 


Company Quits Business 


ST. LOUIS—J. H. Teasdale Com- 
mission Co., one of the oldest grain 
trading firms in St. Louis is being 
liquidated, its president and owner, 
George L. Kelley, has announced. 

Mr. Kelley, who is 68 years old, 
said he wished to be relieved of 


Hard Wheat Milling to Resume 


KANSAS CITY M. F. Mulroy, 
president of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., has announced that the hard 
wheat unit of the Valier & Spies 
Milling Company at St. Louis will 
be placed back in operation. 


The soft wheat unit is the only part 
of the mill which has been in steady 
operation at St. Louis recently. 

The Valier & Spies mill is part of 
the Flour Mills of America organ- 
ization. 





some of the responsibilities of oper- 
ating the firm. However, he added, 
he was not prepared to give up all 
his contacts at the Merchants Ex- 
change and will become associated 
with the firm of Lowell Hoit & Co. 
after July 1. 

The Teasdale firm was founded in 
1848. Mr. Kelley began work there 
as an office boy in 1903 and has been 
president for the last 20 years. 
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Salina, Kansas, Exchange 
Names Joseph C. Cloud 


SALINA, KANSAS—-At the annual 
meeting of the Salina Board of Trade 
June 15, the following officers 
directors were elected: 

President, Joseph C. Cloud, Smoot 
Grain Co., and vice president, Dean 
Evans, Sr., Evans Grain Co. 


and 


Directors elected are: Jay J. 
Owens, J. Lynch & Co.; Kenneth L. 
Wright, Wright Grain Co.; Lee M 


Mil- 
and 


Lorenz, Dave Lorenz Grain Co.; 
ton Morrison, Lloyd Morrison, 


. Maurice Waeldin, Romeiser Grain Co 


Milton R. Klint, J. Lynch & Co., 
is the retiring president. 
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Pioneer Officers 


SAN ANTONIO Pioneer Flour 
Mills, San Antonio, has announced 
the following as officers of the com- 
pany, following the death of Adolph 
G. Beckmann, former president and 
general manager: Ernst Schuchard, 
president; Alfred G. Beckmann, vice 
president and general manager; Ted 


James, vice president, and G. E. Rans- 
legen, sales manager. The titles of 
Alfred G. Beckmann and Mr. James 


were erroneously listed in The North- 
western Miller of June 15 


William T. Mulroy 
Takes FMA Post 


KANSAS CITY—William T,. Mul- 
roy this week announced his resigna- 
tion from the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. in order to accept a position with 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City. 

Mr. Mulroy has been in Dallas, 
where he was district sales manager 
for the grocery products department 
of Russell-Miller, 

M. F. Mulroy, new president of 
Flour Mills of America, and father 
of William T, Mulroy, indicated that 
his son would assume a position in 
the sales department about July 1, 
Another son, James R. Mulroy, was 
named executive vice president of the 
firm in which the Mulroy family last 
week acquired considerable stock 
ownership. M. F. Mulroy became 
president and a director June 14. 

James R. Mulroy formerly was 
manager of the Russell-Miller mill ut 
Alton, Ill. He was succeeded in that 
position by Edward E. Powers, (The 
Northwestern Miller, June 15). 
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Wheat Pact Sales 
Continue to Drag 


WASHINGTON-—-U:S. sales under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
in the June 9-15 period totaled 922,- 
000 bu, wheat, including 333,477 sacks 
of flour, the U.S. Department of 


Agriculture reports. Korea was the 
largest buyer. 

Sales by the U.S. since the start 
of sales last July total 104,325,000 


bu., about half the year’s quota of 
209,558,000 bu. 
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No important break in the waiting 
game of flour buyers developed last 
week, and the new crop flour booking 
period still lies ahead. A year ago at 
this time a substantial amount of 
flour already was contracted for, in- 
cluding both family and bakery types, 
following a market low point in mid- 
June. 

Currently, practically all bakers are 
operating on a strictly hand-to-mouth 
basis, with the great bulk of business 
being conducted on a price-date-of- 
shipment arrangement. Use of this 
method of buying probably has never 
been so universal in the past. 

The early portion of the winter 
wheat harvest has had no material 
impact on milling wheat prices in the 
Southwest, and as a result prices are 
about $1 sack higher than they were 
a year ago. Some trade observers look 
for some market pressure early in 
July when harvesting broadens in 
Kansas and reaches into Nebraska. 
However, at the moment millers are 
reluctant to guess at probable for- 
ward booking levels. 

Spring wheat premiums tumbled as 
much as 9¢ bu. last week, resulting 
in a good decline in flour quotations. 
However, buyers of this type of flour 
also are following a cautious buying 
policy. 

Sales by spring wheat mills av- 
eraged 45% of capacity, compared 
with 43% the previous week. Mills in 
the Southwest sold an average of 
64% of capacity, compared with 54% 
the week before, and central states 
mills sold around 50% of capacity. 

In Canada, domestic demand is 
described as fairly active, with some 
forward bookings being made, How- 
ever, overseas customers are taking 
only small amounts. U.S. export trade 
was confined to some Latin American 
sales. 

U.S. flour production held to about 
the same level as the previous week 
at 90% of five-day capacity, with 
minor cutbacks in some areas offset 
by increased output elsewhere. (See 
tables on page 15.) . 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Continuation of price- 
date-of-shipment and other small lot 
business last week resulted in sales 
averaging about the same as the pre- 
vious week for spring wheat mills. 
Volume averaged 45% of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 43% the week 
before and 540% in the corresponding 
week a year ago. 

The huge bulge in sales a year ago 
included heavy bookings of both bak- 
ery and family flour on an advance 
which followed declines to a low point 
on June 15. While prices have edged 
down in the past week—more for 
spring wheat than for southwesterns 

buyers are looking for a more sub- 
stantial break. The opinion is common 
in the trade that heavy receipts of 
hard winters around the first week in 
July will dent prices further. 

Meanwhile, buyers are following 
the cautious course of ordering out 
price-date-of-shipment flour for most 
of their immediate needs. The amount 
of p.d.s. business is about the heavi- 
est it has ever been, millers say, and 
the backlog of orders on the books 
is very low. 

Family flour trade is largely on 
p.d.s, also, with shipments considered 
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Flour Buyers Alert for 
Booking Opportunity 


about normal for this time of the 
year. 

Cash wheat premiums at Minne- 
apolis dropped as much as 9¢ bu. dur- 
ing the week, and coupled with a de- 
cline in the July future, resulted in 
declines of more than 20¢ sack on 
patent flours. Clears were relatively 
firm, meanwhile, although some types 
also dropped in price. 

Flour production in the Northwest 
averaged 95% of capacity last week, 
compared with 93% the previous 
week and 77% a year ago. Output 
at interior mills improved while Min- 
neapolis production was off slightly. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 91% of capacity, compared 
with 88% the previous week and 78% 
a year ago. 

Quotations June 18, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.41@6.50, 
short patent $6.51@6.60, high gluten 
$7.16@7.20, first clear $5.82@6.12, 
whole wheat $6.55@6.56, family $6.52 
@7.35. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Because of many new 
crop uncertainties, most bakery flour 
was being sold on a price-date-of-ship- 
ment basis in the Southwest in re- 
cent weeks, and last week was no ex- 
ception. Sales were improved over 
the previous week, but this was large- 
ly due to a greater number of p.d.s. 
orders. Family flour business was 
quiet in the area, and export sales 
were limited to a few lots in Latin 
America, particularly Puerto Rico. 

Sales averaged 64% of capacity for 
the week in the Southwest. This com- 
pares with 54% in the previous week 
and 301% a year ago. Only 4% of 
the week’s business was for export. 

A year ago this week new crop 
flour sales were being made in the 
Southwest. The best reason why no 
new crop sales have been made yet 
this year is that the price, so far, is 
$1 sack above a year ago. Two basic 
questions must be answered before 


most millers will be able to figure 
new crop prices in this area: What 
will the quality of the crop be? How 
much of it can be bought? Thus far, 
it has been demonstrated that most 
mills are not in a position to discuss 
new crop flour prices, and at the same 
time the bakery flour trade is not in 
a position to discuss new crop flour 
prices at or within a few cents of 
the current basis. 

There is no direction for business 
to go but to improve, because mills 
have no flour on the books. All bak- 
ers have been buying on a price-date- 
of-shipment basis. Because large and 
small buyers are purchasing in’ this 
manner, sales have been fairly good 
from day to day, but they are all in 
small lots. 

Production also has been excep- 
tionally good in relation to the busi- 
ness volume. Orders on p.d.s. have 
been so heavy for some mills that 
even a sixth day has been required to 
keep on the hair-trigger schedule. 
Other mills have found running time 
rather slack and have been averag- 
ing only three to four days. The av- 
erage is good, however, considering 
the current circumstances. 

Quotations for nearby shipment, 
June 21, carlots, Kansas City, cot- 
tons: Hard winter bakery short pat- 
ent $5.9676.01, straight $5.8975.96, 
established brands of family flour 
$6.25@7.25, first clears $4.55@4.95, 
second clears $4.50@4.55, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.35@4.50. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
144%, compared with 40% the pre- 
ceding week and 100% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were slow to fair. 
Prices June 18 were down 5@10¢ 
sack, compared with the previous 
week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was quiet with prices about 6¢ per 
sack lower than the previous week. 
Shipping directions were slow. 

Hutchinson: Flour business was 
limited to p.d.s. basis last week as 
most of the trade bought only for 
immediate needs, preferring to wait 
until the new crop depresses prices. 
Family flour business was slack, but 
inquiry was better. Shipping direc- 
tions were improved with mills op- 


(Continued on page 22) 





Sales of Semolina Blends Continue 
Light; Durum Prices Move Upward 


No appreciable change from the 
recent slow pace of business in blend- 
ed semolina products developed last 
week, with only small, scattered 
quantities purchased. 

Indications are that the same situa- 
tion may prevail for the next few 
weeks as manufacturers of macaroni 
and noodle products in many in- 
Stances are planning their annual 
shutdowns for vacations and cleanup. 

The scarcity of durum wheat plus 
some moderate buying last week and 
early this week resulted in an ad- 
vance of 20¢ bu. in prices at Minne- 
apolis, with the top of the range 
reaching $3.30 bu. June 21. Semolina 
blend prices, quoted at around $7.35 
cwt., bulk, Minneapolis, on June 18, 
were due for an advance as a result 
of the higher durum costs. 

Some concern was expre°sed over 
the possibility of rust damage to 
the current crop following reports 
that rust had showed up in South 
Dakota and continued wet weather in 
the Northwest. This factor, too, was 
said to be partly responsible for the 
durum price advance in the past 
week, 


According to eastern reports, ex- 
port demand for macaroni products 
remained inactive, but domestic de- 
mand continued steady. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis June 18 were as follows: 

13.59% Moisture or Less 


' lb ee ° $2.95 


@3.15 

19 Ib 90@3.10 
8 Ib . . 80 3.0 
»7 Ib »a 3.00 
6 lb ° . 1O@2.95 
5 Ib Seis 2452.85 
4 Ib . ° eo . 4 a 75 
It ees 2.154 2.55 

2 Ib ° 2.05 @2.35 
1 ib 1.85@2.15 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
eapacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly % 
ca pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
June 13-19 189,500 168,058 St 
Previous week 189,500 *151.015 79 
Year ago 189,500 172,902 91 


Crop year 
production 


July 1, 1953-June 21, 1954 8.334, 902+ 
July 1, 1952-June 20, 1953.. 9,492,237 

*Revised tTotals include blended prod 
ucts 
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Millfeed Price 


Trend Easier 


Most millfeed markets eased in 
the week ending June 21, with de- 
mand tapering off and supplies plenti- 
ful. Prices were off $1.50@2 ton in 
the Northwest and about unchanged 
from a week earlier in the Southwest 
A downturn in formula feed business 
in some areas reduced demand from 
mixers. 

Formula feed demand turned up 
for some firms last week but tapered 
off for others in the Northwest, with 
the outlook considered quite opti- 
mistic by all manufacturers con- 
tacted. Most feel that June business, 
as indicated at the half-way mark, 
will top last year’s June volume. 

A current mainstay in production 
is turkey feeds, with the peak feed- 
ing season approaching in the next 
few weeks. A large number of birds 
are on hand in Minnesota. The cur- 
rent hatchery production report for 
the state shows an increase of 14% in 
May over a year ago, made up of a 
4% boost in heavy breed poults and a 
phenomenal boost of 48% in light 
breeds from May, 1953. 

Meanwhile, chick production by 
Minnesota hatcheries dropped sharp- 
ly, with May output 13% below a 
year earlier and 27% below aver- 
age. However, total output since Jan- 
uary held to 4% above last year. 

The drop in egg prices recently has 
discouraged placements, and chick 
feed sales have now dropped off 
sharply. The egg price situation also 
has trimmed demand for laying feeds. 

Meanwhile, however, sales of hog 
concentrates are going very well for 
most firms. Dairy feed business is 
very light. 

Better inventories, higher feed 
prices, sluggish egg and poultry mar- 
kets and increased harvest contribu- 
ted to slower formula feed sales in the 
Southwest last week. A week earlier 
business was very good, and a large 
backlog of orders was held by a 
number of the mills going into last 
week. But new orders slowed down 
considerably later last week, and the 
result was reduced operating sched- 
ules. 

The average production rate for 
mills in the area was only four to 
five days last week with no over- 
time of any importance reported 

Formula feed business continued 
to hold up fairly well for June in 
the central states during the week 
ending June 16. Pointing out that 
this month seasonally is rather dull, 
reflecting the full development of 
pastures, manufacturers report that 
demand for their products is satis- 
factory. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 46,354 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Pro- 
duction for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 46,077 in the 
previous week and 43,608 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
2,359,800 tons as compared with 
2,441,267 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
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NEBRASKA FIRM EXPANDS 

SUPERIOR, NEB.—-Scoular-Bishop 
Grain Co. here has increased its stor- 
age capacity by 130,000 bu. with the 
erection of six 110 ft. elevator tanks 
New truck and railroad car unload- 
ing dumps have been installed. 
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Wheat futures eased downward in 
the week ending June 21 at Kansas 
City and Chicago, while Minneapolis 
prices for July and September showed 
fractional gains. Meanwhile, premi- 
ums on ordinary grades of wheat 
started a seasonal adjustment in the 
Southwest, but milling grades held 
firm. Cash wheat values at Minne- 
apolis were down sharply, with the 
biggest cuts in intermediate and high- 
er protein lots. Marketings of new 
wheat were held in check by the 
availability of storage for loan quali- 
fication, and lack of hedging pressure 
was apparent even though futures did 
recede up to 3%¢ at Kansas City. 
Exports remained light and flour 
bookings were at a standstill while 
buyers awaited the most advanta- 
geous time to buy. Possibility of a 
price war among leading wheat ex- 


porters dominated the export mar- 
ket, and importers as a result were 
cautious. Closing prices for wheat 


futures June 21 were: 
$1.9114-%, September $1.94%-1.95, 
December $1.98%-%4, March $2.00% ; 
Kansas City—July $1.96'2, July hard 
$2.025%%-%4, September hard $2.05%, 
December hard $2.06%-%, March 
hard $2.07%-2.08, May hard $2.05%; 
Minneapolis July $2.19!2, Septem- 
ber $2.1312, December $2.11%s. 


Chicago—July 


Loan Dominant 

In face of a mounting surplus of 
wheat that overhangs world markets 
generally, the day-by-day market sit- 
uation continues to be tied closely to 
the functioning of the government's 
price support program. Whether or 
not the crop will overflow available 
when the heavy movement 
gets underway within the next few 
weeks will pretty much determine the 
direction of prices. Producers, noting 
the current open market discount 
under the loan rate of 20¢ bu. and 
more, want to store and secure loans 
on as much of their crop as they can. 
The question of keeping quality also 
enters into the picture, with a wet 
harvest likely to push more wheat 
onto the open market. Parts of the 
Southwest have had too much rain 
recently for harvest operations, and 
some delays have been encountered. 


storage 


However, clearing weather toward 
the end of the week improved the 
situation. Lack of sufficient storage 
space in the soft red wheat area is 


expected to put pressure on the Chi- 
cago market shortly. 

Meanwhile, continued wet weather 
in the Northwest has caused some 
concern over possible rust damage, 
with the danger increased by the 
fact that the crop is late this year. 
This factor possibly was responsible 
for the relative strength of Minne- 
apolis futures 

No official word has 
from the International Wheat Coun- 
cil meeting in London, where U.S. 
delegates were said to be prepared 
to reduce the export price to the 
pact’s minimum level. Canada, also 
burdened with a huge wheat surplus, 


been received 


is expected to counter any price- 
cutting move which may be made 
by the U.S., and there is a wide- 


spread feeling in international mar- 
kets that a price war may be in the 


making 
Sales of wheat and flour under 
the International Wheat Agreement 


totaled 922,000 bu. for the week end- 
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Winter Wheat Futures 


Decline Moderately 


Minneapolis Market Relatively Firm; Heavy 
Hedging Pressure Lacking as Harvest Gains 


ed June 15. This brought the total 
since the beginning of the season to 
104.3 million bushels. The balance 
remaining for sale under the quota 
is 105.2 million bushels. Exports of 
wheat and flour during May, based 
on boat loadings and other data, are 
estimated at 23.5 million bushels. 
This compares with 20.6 million bush- 
els exported during April and 19 
million in May, 1953. Exports, July- 
May this season, totaled 195.7 million 
bushels compared with 300 million 
the same period last season. Brazil 
was in the market for 11 million 
bushels of U.S. and Canadian wheat, 
but no sales had been confirmed by 
the end of the week. 

Wheat receipts at the primary mar- 
kets totaled 11.4 million bushels for 
the week ended June 17, compared 
with 7.1 million the previous week 
and 17.6 million the comparable week 
a year earlier. Total arrivals of all 
classes at Minneapolis were 1,619 cars 
and at Duluth 1,459 cars. Cash wheat 
at Minneapolis showed a draggy tone 
as the week closed. Premiums on ordi- 
nary and those carrying low protein 
were off as much as 9¢, while those 
carrying 14% protein or better were 
off 2@4¢. Trading ranges on June 18 
for No. 1 Dark Northern Spring or 
No. 1 Northern Spring were as fol- 
lows: Ordinary 5@6¢ over, 11% pro- 
tein 5@9¢ over, 12% protein 10@21¢ 
over, 13% protein 254 36¢ over, 14% 
protein 39@50¢ over, 15% protein 
55@65¢ over, 16% protein 78@85¢ 
over the Minneapolis July price. 

At the close of the week durum 
wheat was quoted higher, with de- 
mand active for the day-to-day ar- 
rivals. Bids based on test weight were 
5¢ higher as the week closed. The 
average protein of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 12.55% and durum 
10.92%. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis on June 18: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib. . $2.22@2.24 
11% Protein ° 2.23@ 2.27 
12% Protein 2.28@2.39 
13% Protein 2.43@2.54 
14% Protein .. 2.57@2.68 
15% Protein . 2.74@ 2.83 
16% Protein ... 2.96@3.03 
Grade Discounts 
1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Test weight--2@5¢ each Ib. under 68 Ib. 
lDamage—'%, @1¢ each 1% 


Moisture—1¢ 
1@2¢ each \% 


each 4% on 14 to 144%%; 


14% %. 
Milling Wheat Firm 

While receipts picked up materially 
at the Kansas City market, millers 
still were left with scant quantities 
of milling grade from which to make 
cash purchases. Consequently, the 
ordinary No. 1 dark and hard wheat 
dropped to reflect the basic future 
itself, but milling wheat remained 
on firm ground at the same level as 
a week ago. This is the primary rea- 
son why flour prices have scarcely 
budged in direction, even though the 
new crop harvest is on. By June 21, 
ordinary No. 1 dark and hard winter 
was at the option to ‘%¢ over, 12.5% 
protein was 8¢ over for the lower 
grades up to 48¢ over for good milling 
types. For 14% protein the range was 
15@56¢ over. Higher protein ranges 
have not changed, but the low pro- 
teins have been weak as new crop 
supplies began appearing on the mar- 
ket. The basic July future was on a 


over 
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CuRRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * a * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller for 


More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufactur! 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of prod 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in p 


June 14-19 


1954 
Northwest 696.842 
Southwest 1.185.189 
Buffalo 499.441 
Central and Southeast h02 &72 
North Pacifie Coast 282.556 
Totals 3.166.900 


Percentage of 


*Revised 


total U.S. output 75 


- Percentage of capacity 


»perated in 56-day week 


ng areas by mills reporting currently in The 
uction to capacity and to the total estimated 
ercentages 











*Previous June 15-20, June 16-21, June 17 
week 1953 1952 195) 
os3.799 e454 Toe 209 Ov 1s 

1,198,694 1,069,584 1.157.173 Lise ney 
90,820 470.559 h 163,524 
643,120 471,205 ‘ we7 ot 
263,679 297,771 208,442 241,972 

180.11 950,173 44,55 962,225 

76 75 7 76 


Crop year flour preduction 
July 1 to 


June 14-19, Previous June 15-20, June 16-21, June 17-22, June 19 June 20, 
1954 week 1953 1952 1951 1954 195% 
Northwest 95 a8 77 95 746 14,408,991 46,046,459 
Southwest 91 92 a2 &5 sh H8, 782,651 18,726,297 
Buffalo 108 106 tp 121 101 6 268 417 25,483,707 
Central and 8. E 75 At 7 7s 70 G6 SOR 501 27,177 818 
N. Pacifie Coast SI 75 &2 57 “7 14,015,920 13,851,119 
Totals 90 90 ti) as a0 159,334,510 162,195,380 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
§-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
June 14-18 279,850 247,073 88 June 14-19 153 500 39,189 o4 
Previous week 279.850 267,874 92 Previous week 53.500 147,179 97 
Year ago 287,350 06.167 71 Year ago ~~? 500 23 858 79 
Two years ago 140.600 ORa.304 &3 ‘Two years ago so 500 'TR.619 ws 
Five-year average RS Five-year average Rs 
Ten-year average ‘ a8 ren-year average e vee 81 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 





City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
June 14-18 1,021,350 938,116 92 
Previous week 1,021,350 940.820 93 
Year ago .1,019,750 863,417 85 
Two years ago. .1,019,250 73,869 &46 
Five-year average P 90 
Ten-year average 90 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills tn Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 





Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
June 14-19 671,400 HO2 R72 75 
Previous week 671,400 &1 
Year ago 671,000 70 
Two vears ago 671,400 78 
Five-year average 74 
Ten-year average 70 

*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % a 
capacity output tivity 

June 14-19 159,500 199,441 108 
Previous week 59.500 190.820 1046 
Year ago 159,500 170,559 102 
Two years ago i659 S00 556,734 121 
Five-year average 102 
Ten-year average 96 


*Revised 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn 


cluding Duluth, 8t Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa 

6-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

June 14-19 181 250 457,653 95 

Previous week 181,250 *456,620 bh) 

Year ago 646,250 417,106 76 

Two year ago 552,000 613.6900 ay 

Five-year average . 77 

Ten-year average 73 

*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mille on the North Pacifie Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

June 14-19 215,000 177,558 a2 

Previous week 215 000 *167. 840 74 

Year ago 30 000 174,771 76 

Two years ago 0.000 170.919 74 

Five-year average a4 

Ten-year average . 81 


*Revised 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mille 


June 14-19 133,000 105,000 79 
Previous week 133.000 95,839 72 
Year ago 133,200 127,310 94 
Two years ago 122,000 18,123 a4 
live-year average 75 
Ten-year average 74 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of 





millfeed in tons for week ending June 19, and prior two weeks together 
with season total of (1) principal mille in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mille of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and luluth-Supertor (%) mille of 
Buffalo, N.Y Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 
Southwest* Northweast* Hhuffalot Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production to date production to date production to date production to date 
June 14-19 24,000 1,190,838 12,644 677,867 9.710 191 095 16.4564 2,359,800 
Prev. week $24,273 112,407 9,397 146,077 
Two wks, ato 10,230 10,79 952 ‘O.974 
1953 1,659 1,189,107 12,967 748.043 8 OK2 H03,217 13.608 2,441,267 
195 23,433 1,244,626 16,72 723,414 10,709 96,505 9.867 2,564,545 
1951 23,299 1,312,411 12,4 695 216 9,59% 47,973 15,416 2.576.600 
1950 22,117 1,240,500 12.949 O88,014 10,045 541.4 15,111 2,459,936 
Five-yvr average  g00 1 16,000 1 an 706,690 9 807 SOO if. 000 > Oko 290 
*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. TAll milla. tRevised 
decline, but the break has not been  livered Texas common points, with 
too unusual for this time of year. no premium for 13% protein. New 


The close June 21 was $2.02" against 
$2.04% a week previous. Receipts 
totaled 1,995 cars last week, against 
530 the previous week and 2,800 last 
year 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City June 18 


is shown in the accompanying table: 
No, 1 lark and Hard $2.02% @2.62 
No Dark and Hard 2.014% 42.61% 
No. 3 tobark and Hard 200% @M259% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 1.99% @2.571 
No. 1 Red 1.95% @2.01 
No. 2 Red 1.94% @ 2.001 
No. 3 Red 1.93% 01.99% 
No. 4 Red 1.92% @M1.98% 
At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
June 21 at $2.321'4@2.34% bu., de- 


wheat in Texas has gone almost en- 
tirely into store for government loan, 
with demand poor for the scattered 
offerings that come to market. 

One full cargo of western white 
wheat was purchased last week by 
Japan. It called for Ju'y shipment 
of about 350,000 bu. of wheat. This 
comprised the total export sales for 
the week, Export houses are busy 
loading ships for storage on the 
Columbia River and Puget Sound. 
New crop conditions are very good, 
although warm, growing weather 


would be appreciated. It has been a 
rainy, cold spring, and the crops are 
likely to be later than usual. 
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House Approves Surplus 
Disposal Bill; Privately Held 
Stocks Would Be Included 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON With a great 
burst of speed, the House last week 
approved its version of the agricul- 
tural surplus disposal bill, substitut- 
ing its measure for the Schoeppel 
bill passed by the Senate at the last 
session of this Congress. The House 
paid scant attention to the Schoeppel 
measure although it did hear its 
author, Sen. Andrew F. Schoeppel 
(R., Kansas) on his bill, S-2475. 

The House bill, which was ham- 
mered out as a compromise after a 
closed session with representatives of 
several government agencies, seems 
likely to prevail in major part in a 
conference committee review by both 
chambers. 

At the above mentioned session 
with the government agencies repre- 
sentatives, it was concluded that the 
administration measure would not be 
administratively practicable. The re- 
sult was that the bill passed last 
week by the House reflected the com- 
posite opinion of the various agen- 
cies as to the best possible measure. 
Consequently, it would appear to car- 
ry administration blessing and proba- 
ble backing even in the Senate. 

The House Bill is a billion dollar 
disposal measure for agricultural sur- 
pluses, including privately held stocks 
as well as Commodity Credit Corp.- 
owned surpluses. This feature of the 
bill is deceptive, however, since tech- 
nically neither cotton nor tobacco sur- 
pluses are owned by CCC but are 
held generally in cooperatives outside 
the CCC, Consequently, they would be 
eligible for surplus disposal using CCC 
funds to back sale for foreign cur- 
rencies. 


Government in Control 


The House bill contains all the old 
phrases about use of private channels 
of commerce and trade, but basically 
it contains one essential provision 
which puts the government in the 
driver's seat. That provision leaves 
to the President the initiative in ne- 
gotiating trade deals with foreign 
governments on major matters such 
as exchange rates on foreign cur- 
rencies and other major items, there- 
by leaving the situation similar to 
that which prevailed in the sale of 
wheat to Spain. 

Here is the core of the proposal as 
far as the trade is concerned. As the 
bill was debated on the floor of the 
House, the Republican floor manager, 
Clifford C. Hope of Kansas amended 
the bill to read as follows: “For the 
purposes of carrying out agreements 
concluded by the President hereunder, 
the CCC in accordance with the direc- 
tion of the President, (1) shall make 
available for sale hereunder at such 
points in the U.S. as the President 
may direct surplus agricultural com- 
modities heretofore and _ hereafter 
acquired by the corporation in the 
administration of its price support 
operations and (2) shall make funds 
available to finance the sale and ex- 
portation of surplus agricultural com- 
modities other than those commodi- 
ties that the CCC is in a position to 
supply from its own inventories.” 

In advocating the adoption of this 
amendment — it was adopted — Mr. 
Hope said the purpose of the change 


was merely to admit surplus agricul- 
tural commodities which were not 
owned by CCC for financing under the 
provisions of the act. 

The House also approved another 
change in the original bill as approved 
by the House Agriculture Committee 
This amendment is designed to re- 
strict sale of CCC surpluses to coun- 
tries which might use them as an 
intermediate vehicle of exchange with 
iron curtain countries. For example, 
if the U.S. sold CCC surplus corn to 
Denmark for the feeding of swine, 
and subsequently Denmark sold lard 
to Russia it appears that the corn 
sale would be illegal. There would be 
many other variations of implied pro- 
hibitions in this amendment which 
would endanger almost all transac- 


tions under the bill by private ex- 
porters. This amendment, which was 
offered by Democratic Congressman 
Martin Dies of Texas is seen as far 
too broad in scope to be retained in 
any conference committee on the 
measure. 

The bill also puts into the hands of 
the chief executive another fund 
from which he may finance emer- 
gency or famine aid. The measure 
would also make greater use of the 
facilities of the world relief agency 
CARE, whose facilities would be used 
for relief. USDA officials have con- 
sistently agreed that too little use had 
been made of the CARE organization, 
and now this bill seems to accept that 
outlet as a possibility for broader dis- 
posal to needy persons all over the 
world. 

———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
NEW 250,000 BU. ELEVATOR 

GLEN ELDER, KANSAS — Bryan 
Lynch, president of Bailey & Lynch 
Grain Co., and Orville Wright, man- 
ager of the firm here, have announced 
that they will build a 250,000 bu. 
concrete elevator at Glen Elder. The 
structure will be completed in Oc- 
tober. 





Attempt to Agree on Future 
IWA Price Reductions Fails 


LONDON An attempt by the 
three main wheat exporting countries, 
the U.S., Australia and Canada, to 
reach some agreement on the degree 
of future price cuts under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement was made 
at a meeting in the American Em- 
bassy in London June 15, the day 
before the opening of the council 
meeting. Unofficial sources state that 
no basis of agreement could be found. 

The expectation in trade circles is 
that the U.S. will offer its wheat at 
the floor towards the close of the 
meeting and that the other two coun- 
tries concerned will have to follow 
the lead. 

It is also reported that some effort 
has been made to draw Britain into 
the agreement once again, but that 
the grain trade has advised the gov- 
ernment that it would not be in the 
country’s best interests to accept 
Traders point out that their advice, 
tendered last year, to withdraw from 
the agreement has proven correct 
and that the decision had much to do 
with the slide in the asking price of 
wheat. 

British opinion is sympathetic to the 
Canadian and Australian position be- 
cause it is realized that the lower the 
price for wheat, the less will be the 
demand for British exports. 

Argentina's intentions are a mat- 
ter of conjecture on the London mar- 
ket. Traders point out, however, that 
the official trading organization has 
always followed its own course of ac- 
tion, regardless of what others do, and 
that recent quotations have been 
about $1 ton lower than those of the 
two North American countries. It is 
expected that the Argentine will con- 
tinue to undercut prices. An Argen- 
tine official has severely criticized the 
U.S. for its action in cutting the 
wheat price, and he suggests that it 
was contrary to the anti-dumping 
resolution adopted at the recent In- 
ter-American conference in Caracas. 

Opinion in importing circles ap- 
pears to support the U.S. action, It 
is appreciated that the agreement 
has not operated in favor of Ameri- 
can interests except when prices were 
at the ceiling. In such circumstances 
supplies were scarce and the U.S. 


had no difficulty in moving its stocks 
under the pact. Conversely, the U.S. 
will, in theory, be able to move its 
stocks at the floor price though the 
inability or unwillingness of import- 
ers to accept their commitments 
would nullify some of the intentions 
of the agreement. 

At an in-between price importers 
tend to favor the stronger Canadian 
wheats and to take Australian, Ar- 
gentinian and French wheat as fillers 
with other requirements filled by the 
smaller marginal exporters. 

The Australian position is compli- 
cated by the need to maintain a com- 
petitive position with the Argentine 
in the soft wheat market. Officials 
have made it clear, however, that 
they propose to make an intensive 
effort to increase trade with Japan 
and to reopen trade with China. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE-—— 


Jay D. Smith Joins 
Strader-Hughston Co. 


DALLAS — Ralph C. Strader and 
Tom H. Hughston of the Strader- 
Hughston Co., Dallas, have an- 
nounced that Jay D. Smith has joined 
the brokerage firm to trade in animal 
and vegetable proteins. 

Mr. Smith is well known in the 
Texas feed trade, having been with 
Burrus Mills, Inc., and also with the 
Shahan-Smith Co. at San Antonio. 


——~“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIrte— 


St. Regis Changes 


NEW YORK-—-The St. Regis Paper 
Co. announces that the New Orleans, 
La., office of its multiwall packaging 
division is now located at 307 Caron- 
delet Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. Her- 
man Haberle continues in charge of 
the New Orleans office 

The company announces also that 
John Brent has been transferred from 
the company’s New York office to the 
southwestern district of the multiwall 
packaging division at Birmingham, 
Ala. He has been assigned the terri- 
tory of Tennessee and Alabama. 

Mr. Brent is a native of Pensacola, 
Fla., which is also the location of the 
St. Regis Kraft Center. 


June 22, 1954 


Canadian Trade 
Doubts Official’s 
IWA Comment 


TORONTO — When asked in the 
House of Commons if Canada would 
go along with the U.S. in offering 
wheat under the International Wheat 
Agreement at the floor price of $1.55 
bu., Clarence D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce, answered with 
an emphatic, “No.” 

Trade opinion, however, is that if 
the U.S. does implement this policy 
Canada will have no alternative but 
to follow. To do so will be in line 
with already declared government 
policy in view of Mr. Howe's recent 
statement that there will be no hesi- 
tation in making further cuts if this 
should be necessary to maintain its 
competitive position in world mar- 
kets. 

The government has also refused a 
request by opposition members of 
parliament for the establishment of 
a price support floor under Canadian 
wheat. A figure of $1.82 bu. had been 
mentioned in this connection. Moti- 
vating this decision was the feeling 
that support prices would necessitate 
the introduction of acreage controls 
on wheat, and it has already been 
made clear the Canadian farmers do 
not want such controls. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.K. Top Buyer 


WINNIPEG—Exporters and mills 
worked the equivalent of 6,072,000 bu. 
of Canadian wheat for export for 
the week ended June 17. The total 
was about 75,000 bu. more than the 
previous week. Flour, in terms of 
wheat, accounted for 1,061,000 bu. 
of which 140,000 bu. were sold to 
International Wheat Agreement 
buyers. 

Wheat sales only, amounted to 
5,011,000 bu., with five IWA countries 
taking 2,639,000. Germany headed the 
list with purchases of 1,351,000 bu., 
while Brazil took 462,000; Israel, 
372,000; South Africa, 328,000, while 
the remainder went to Belgium. Class 
2 wheat sales were 2,372,000 bu., 
with 1,210,000 worked to the U.K.; 
1,061,000 to Japan, and 84,000 bu. to 
Brazil. A small parcel was sold to 
each Colombia and Venezuela. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Frank L. Barry Named 
By Arkell & Smiths 


NEW YORK—Frank L. Barry has 
been appointed representative for the 
Philadelphia territory of Arkell and 
Smiths, manufacturers of multi-wall 
and rope paper bags. Mr. Barry’s new 
territory includes eastern Pennsy]- 
vania, Delaware, New Jersey and 
Maryland. 

Formerly with John A. Roebling & 
Son's Corp. as sales representative, 
Mr. Barry will now make his office 
at Arkell and Smiths’ Philadelphia 
address: 1421 Land Title Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 10. The phone is LOcust 
4-0620. 


“BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FIRST CAR 


ST. LOUIS—tThe first car of new 
wheat to arrive in St. Louis was re- 
ceived June 15 from Clinton County 
Ill., by Service Grain Co. It was auc- 
tioned off on the trading floor of the 
St. Louis Merchants Exchange. Con- 
tinental Grain Co. paid $1.97 for the 
car, grading No. 1 hard, 62.7 lb. and 
moisture 12.5%. 
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Canadian Flour Production 
Dips; Export Business Down 


TORONTO 
production 


The volume of flour 
in Canada during April, 
recorded at 1,763,146 bbl. was down 
from the previous month and well 
below the output of 1,915,638 bbl. re- 
corded for April, 1953. The total pro- 
duction for the August-April period 


of the current crop year is set at 
15,730,047 bbl., compared with 17,- 
830,664 bbl. for the same period a 


year ago. 

Mill operations for April averaged 
72.2% when computed on a 25 day 
working period in the month and a 
daily capacity of 97,619 bbl. Mills re- 
porting in March operated 69.9% of 
their combined rated capacity for 27 
days. 

The declining trend of production 
is likely to continue in the remaining 
weeks of the present crop year, ac- 
cording to trade circles, for there ap- 
pears to be little prospect of any 
major improvement in export busi- 
ness. During the early part of June 
several medium sized mills were re- 
ported as shut down because of the 
lack of business while larger plants 
were working at a reduced rate. 

The production of Ontario winter 
wheat flour continues at a rate higher 
than normal, the offtake for April be- 
ing set at 116,305 bbl., compared with 
79,808 bbl. for the same month a year 
ago. The production of this grade of 
flour in the period August-April to- 
taled 1,399,423 bbl., compared with 
875,712 bbl. for the same nine months 
a year ago. 

Exports of flour in April were re- 
turned at 845,896 bbl. to bring total 
shipments for the first nine months 
of the crop year to 7,587,643 bbl., 
compared with 9,214,917 bbl. record- 
ed at the same time last year. Sales 
to the U.K. amount to 2,466,191 bbl. 
compared with 3,357,487 bbl. shipped 
at the same time a year ago. The 
African, West Indian and some South 
American markets continue to record 
increases although these in total, are 
not sufficient to offset the cutback in 
U.K. business and the failure of tem- 
porary customers for low grade flour 
to return to the market. Of greater 
importance is the low price level pre- 
vailing in recent weeks, a situation 
due to the intense competition be- 
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ENRICHMENT T NEED 
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Brand of Flour Enrichment 
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The ORIGINAL, Low-Ash, Starch fj 
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For uniform enrichment of flour, 
macaroni products, corn meal and 
grits to government standards. 


Stability of vitamins assured by 
VEXTRAM's pH control 


For complete information write to: 


1 Ste Cami § 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
- SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR ENRICH- - 
MENT, MATURING AND BLEACHING 
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tween the various exporting countries. 

Millfeed production in the nine 
months under review amounted to 
514,113 tons compared with 609,481 
tons in the same period of 1952-53. 
April production was recorded at 
57,590 tons made up of 27,529 tons 
bran, 23,884 tons shorts and 6177 
tons middlings. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Aids USDA Secretary 


WASHINGTON —N. R. Clark of 
La Grange, Ill., has been appointed 
as special assistant to the secretary 
of agriculture in drafting plans for 
the disposal of surpluses of agricul- 
tural commodities. 

Mr. Clark, 66, retired in 1952 as 
vice president and director of Swift 
& Co. in charge of its dairy and 
poultry division. 








BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Merck Opens New 
Feed Product Unit 


RAHWAY, N.J. — Merck & Co., 
Inc., has placed in operation at St. 
Louis new production facilities for its 
line of micro-ingredient feed supple- 
ments. 

The new plant, company officials 
said, will enable the chemical divi- 
sion to expand its service in supply- 
ing feed manufacturers with nutri- 
ents and fine chemicals. 

The new installation, supplied by 
five Merck manufacturing units, will 
be devoted to the formulation of 
antibiotic, sulfonamide and vitamin 
mixtures for livestock and poultry 
feeds. The plant is equipped with the 
latest blending, handling and storage 
facilities. 

In addition to increasing manufac- 





turing capacity, the company pointed 
out, the plant will increase flexibility 
in supplying feed supplements to 
meet a wide range of requirements. 

In making public announcement of 
the new facilities, Merck officials 
noted that the company has pioneered 
in such feed products as choline chlor- 
ide dry mixture, riboflavin mixture, 
vitamin B,, supplements and procaine 
penicillin feed supplements. The firm 
also developed and introduced sulfa- 
quinoxaline for prevention and con- 
trol of coccidiosis in poultry. 


"——~BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Company Name Changed 

SIOUX FALLS, S.D.—Stockholders 
of Batcheller’s, Inc., voted at a recent 
meeting to change the name of the 
corporation to Zip Feed Mills. Stock- 
holders and officers remain the same. 
The only reason for the change in 
name is to associate the name of the 
products with the name of the com- 
pany. 
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W. R. Gray Heads 
L. A. Grain Exchange 


LOS ANGELES—W. R. Gray, 41, 
grain dealer, was elected president of 
the Los Angeles Grain Exchange at 
the 41st annual meeting of the mem- 
bership June 9. 

Other officers elected include H. H 
Johnson, manager, feed and grain de- 


partment, Quaker Oats Co., vice 
president; J. A, Norwood, local man- 
ager, Cargill, Inc., treasurer; and 
Cc. G. White, reelected secretary. 


Under a new system inaugurated 
by the exchange, Mr. Johnson, Mr. 
Norwood and E. A. Huffine, president, 
Chas. T. Taylor & Co., were elected 
directors for two-year terms, and 
Harold Viault, partner of Viault 
Bros.; Frank Viault, Jr., vice presi- 
dent, California Milling Corp.; and 
John W. Campbell, manager, grain 
department, Pillsbury-Globe division 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., were elected 


directors for one-year terms. 





TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 


TLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 
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High 
Protein 











NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR — 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 











| BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 
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The Farm Problem 
As a Miller Sees It 


EDITOR'S NOTE—Philip W. Pills- 
bury, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., com- 
ments upon the farm problem in an 
issue of the company publication, 
Pillsbury People. His views are pre- 
sented in the selected paragraphs re- 
published herewith, 
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fk all read a lot of confusing 

things in the papers and hear 
more over the radio about the farm 
situation—about price supports, quo- 
tas, huge surpluses, and so forth. We 
get the impression that the farmer 
is unable to make enough money al- 
though he produces so much that 
large quantities are piling up in stor- 
age. Then, on the other hand, we hear 
about food prices going up and house- 
wives complaining. And yet, in school 
we all learn that if the supply of 
anything exceeds the demand for it, 
then prices fall. So somebody says the 
food manufacturers must be getting a 
big share. But Pillsbury for instance, 
like many others in the food industry, 
makes less than 2% profit on its to- 
tal sales, which is much, much less 
than most industries earn. What is 
the answer to this riddle? 

It is important to all of us at Pills- 
bury because we are interested in the 
farmer earning enough money to 
grow good grains and to buy our 
foods and our feeds. We are also 
interested in being able to price our 
products low enough for housewives 
to be able to buy a lot of them, But 
we are also interested in the farmer 
having a good life because when the 
agricultural economy is sound, then 
the rest of the country’s economy is 
usually sound. 

As I've traveled about the last sev- 
eral months, I've heard a lot of people 
who seem to be choosing up sides and 
trying to fix the blame on the agri- 
cultural problem, I don’t pretend to 
know the answer to the farm prob- 
lem, but I do know that bitterness 
and scrapping isn’t the answer to any 
problem. 

Personally, I think it’s about time 
for all of us to look at this thing 
objectively and try to understand the 
situation in which the farmers find 
themselves. Their problem is a com- 
plex one and much of it is due to situ- 
ations beyond their control. Actually, 
it is something that concerns us all, 
and in which we had all better take 
a long range constructive interest. 
Trying to place the blame for the 
farm problem on the farmers or on 
any other group is just like trying 
to blame your mother-in-law when a 
river threatens to flood your farm. 
She's no more to blame than you are; 
she lives there just like you do. And 
the important thing is not to run 
around blaming her or anyone else. 
The important thing is to save your 
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house from the flood and try to pre- 
vent a flood from coming again. 

I plan to meet with as many agri- 
cultural leaders as I can in the com- 
ing months to learn as much about it 
as I can because I believe our busi- 
ness is going to be influenced to some 
extent by what becomes of the farm 
economy. I think the whole country 
needs a calm and steady approach 
to the farm problem without excite- 
ment and without political pressure 
for votes. 
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EARLY FLOUR ADVERTISING— 
Long before flour was regularly ad- 
vertised, and curiously this was a 
late development, considering the 
early and continuous prominence of 
flour milling as an American in- 
dustry, trade names and marks were 
to be found upon most barrel heads. 
But they did not become conspicuous 
in newspaper advertising until about 
the time they blossomed forth in the 
trade press. 

This development took place in 
1883, when C. A. Pillsbury & Co. 
made flour milling history by being 
the first to advertise its wares in The 
Northwestern Miller—first to adver- 
tise, in fact, in the columns of any 
trade journal in America. Concerning 
this odd delinquency William C. Ed- 
gar thus commented in his history of 
The Northwestern Miller, written for 
the Anniversary Number in 1923: 

“It seems incredible now, but at 
that time [1883] millers did not ad- 
vertise, except occasionally and spor- 
adically, and then not with the ex- 
pectation of obtaining returns, but 
merely in a complaisant spirit of 
good will toward the newspaper pub- 
lishing an extra or special edition. 
Their trade was not widely diffused, 
and their list of direct buyers was 
comparatively small. Their product 
was usually shipped to a few con- 
cerns in the East or abroad, which 
sold it to jobbers or wholesalers, 


these, in turn, distributing it to the 
retailers. Thus the mill sold in large 
quantities to a few buyers, and the 
merchandising machinery of the time 
was simple and crude, measured by 
the sale methods of today. 

“The publicity of the miller con- 
sisted mainly of the sign on his 
plant and the stencil on his bag, and 
very often the latter was branded 
with the name of the customer in- 
stead of that of the miller. Once a 
year it was the custom to invest in 
more or less elaborate lithograph, in 
many and sometimes brilliant colors, 
showing a view of the mill advan- 
tageously situated in respect of the 
water power, with lettering across 
the bottom of the picture giving the 
name of the concern and the capac- 
ity of the plant, with a list of its 
brands. Occasionally this large show 
card was varied by presenting a pic- 
ture of a beauteous lady elaborately 
dressed, or some other figure sup- 
posed to be attractive, with the name 
of the mill and its brands included in 
the design. 

“These monstrosities of the litho- 
grapher’s art were highly regarded 
both by the miller and his customer. 
Framed in golden oak, they would be 
sent by express to the flour buyer, who 
would hang them up over his desk, 
and this daring adventure in public- 
ity would be the limit of the miller’s 
advertising until another year or so 
passed by, and it was thought advis- 
able to produce a new show card and 
send it forth to replace the old one, 
by this time somewhat battered and 
fly-specked. Sometimes the miller 
would buy as many as 200 of these 
gorgeous chromos, and this number 
would be found quite sufficient to sup- 
ply the trade and leave a score or 
more on hand for occasional use dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. 

“In all the length and breadth of 
the country there was probably not a 
single miller who advertised consist- 





“The other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “Sim White was settin’ out here waitin’ for his 
grain ticket an’ cussin’ about wheat bein’ so 







low, when along come Bull Head Brown 
from down by the tail race where 
he’d been fishin’. I could hear ’em 
layin’ out the guv’ment, Bull Head 
raisin’ hell because bread cost so 
dang much and Sim Carryin’ on an’ 
sayin’ Bull was jes’ exactly right an’ 
wheat’d ought to be sellin’ for 
four dollars. They finally got 
right friendly agreein’ that ef’n 
we had a guv’ment that WAS a 
guv’ment wheat’d be sellin’ for 


five dollars a bushel an’ ef’n anybody asked more’n a nickel 
for a loaf of bread the revenuers would turn out an’ run him 


down.” 
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ently and regularly in any newspaper, 
magazine or publication, and not one 
who, in response to an inquiry, would 
have failed to declare that it did not 
pay to advertise. It was the unani- 
mous opinion that neither a mill nor 
its product could be advertised to ad- 
vantage unless the plant was for 
Sale, and then a good old-fashioned 
handbill containing plenty of black 
type was the best method. 

“It may sound boastful, but it is a 
fact, and the files of The Northwest- 
ern Miller conclusively prove it, that 
the first advertising and for many 
years the only advertising done by the 
vast majority of the leading mills of 
the U.S. was in these columns. The 
Northwestern Miller may therefore 
justly claim that it was the pioneer in 
flour mill advertising, and that before 
it systematically undertook to induce 
millers to advertise, there was prac- 
tically no advertising done by Ameri- 
can flour mills.” 


& & & FAITH IN PEOPLE is a 
primary reason for America’s suc- 
cess, the president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the U.S., Richard 
L. Bowditch, observed in a series 
of recent addresses during a tour of 
southern states. “If we look back at 
the history of the world before our 
times, we find very little good said 
about people as people,” he remarked. 
“Cicero said there was no wisdom 
in the people, no penetration and no 
power of judgment. Machiavelli 
said the people resembled a wild 
beast, and there is an old German 
proverb that says that he who trusts 
the people hangs from a tree. By 
contrast, our statesmen and our phil- 
osophers have had faith in people 
and have said so. Jefferson, for ex- 
ample, said the people are the only 
sure reliance for preservation of our 
liberty. The contrast between our 
feeling about people and that of 
older societies is extremely signifi- 
cant. Those societies that disdained 
people have disappeared or not suc- 
ceeded. We have had faith in people, 
and we have succeeded.” 


eee 
THE PHANTOM TRAIN 
* 


His old eyes looked across the plain 
And saw, instead of waving grain, 
A slowly moving wagon train. 


The Conestogas, one by one, 
Were heading toward the setting sun, 
Their westward journey scarce begun. 


Again a child, small, thin and pale, 
He watched them stop beside the trail 
To bury his mother, much too frail. 


“Mirages! It’s the midday heat.” 
He stumbled to his aching feet 
And left the vistas to the wheat. 


—Eloise Wade Hackett. 
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THE FAMILY TRADITION 


ITHIN three days this month death claimed 
Wine lives of two southwestern milling execu- 
tives whose business careers were so similar as 
to command special attention. The noteworthy 
point in common is that each was a representa- 
tive of a family-owned, family-operated milling 
enterprise. 

One, John Francis Kroutil, was the originator 
of a family business in the Yukon (Okla.) Mill 
& Grain Co., a firm which has withstood the 
general trend to corporate or chain ownership 
for over a half-century. The other, Adolph Guen- 
ther Beckmann, was born to a colorful family tra- 
dition which dates back 103 years with the 
Pioneer Flour Mills at San Antonio, Texas. 

John Kroutil migrated from Czechoslovakia 
late in the last century with his family because 
his father was bitter over the crowned head of 
Austria forcing army service on him in the 
Austro-German war of 1866. By 1890 the family 
was living in the Territory of Oklahoma where 
the pioneering spirit and freedom in a new land 
was allowed full rein. After working on a large 
wheat ranch and observing first-hand the buying 
and selling of grain, John Kroutil with his older 
brother, the late Frank L. Kroutil, decided to 
establish a grain business. Later the brothers 
acquired the property of the Yukon Mill & Grain 
Co., and John Kroutil began a 54-year career as 
president. 

With his death on June 12 the business now 
is in able and experienced hands of two other 
brothers and two nephews. The brothers are T. A. 
Kroutil, secretary, and Robert A. Kroutil, treas- 
urer, and the nephews who have been active in 
the management of the business are Raymond B. 
Kroutil and Norman F. Kroutil, first and second 
vice presidents of the company. A well-rounded 
business which includes grain handling, the man- 
ufacture of corn products, formula feeds and pack- 
aged products in addition to flour, assures the 
Kroutil family of a continuation in business for 
many years to come. 

That the Pioneer Flour Milis remains the same 
family organization established over a century 
ago by Car! Hilmer Guenther is an oddity in these 
days of high taxation, government control and mill 
consolidations. Adolph Beckmann was a grandson 
of Mr. Guenther and became president of the mill 
in 1945 when Erhard R. Guenther, a son, died. 

Last week, shortly after the death of Mr. 
Beckmann, it was announced that another grand- 
son of the founder, Ernst Schuchard, is the choice 
to serve as president of the company. A few years 
ago Mr. Beckmann had made the point that five 
grandchildren of Mr. Guenther were serving on 
the board of directors and that fully 90% of the 
stock of Pioneer is owned by Guenther grand- 
children or great-grandchildren. 

As vice president and general manager, Mr. 
Beckmann’s son, Alfred G. Beckmann, carries on 
in the line of executive and family responsibility. 
He was inadvertently referred to as treasurer in 
the news account of his father’s death. Ted James 
is also a vice president and G. E. Ranslegen is 
sales manager. 

The milling properties have been rebuilt, en- 
larged and improved many times during the last 
century to keep pace with the growing demand 
for Pioneer products. The aggressive spirit of the 
Texas firm, particularly as noted by its recent 
successes in advertising and sales of packaged 
mixes, is bound to continue. 

So, in two swift strokes death took the senior 
officers of two well known southwestern milling 
companies, But through the devotion and tradi- 
tion of each man’s family, it can confidently be 
expected that their businesses will continue to 
thrive. 
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ECONOMY THAT BEGINS AT HOME 


HE people of Indiana have learned that 

economy really can begin at home, and they 
have put this fact of life into practise. Believing 
as they do in economical federal government, they 
have withstood pressures and temptations to ask 
for or accept increased federal aids and newer 
and fancier spending projects, primarily for local 
benefit. Recent instances of their almost. unex- 
ampled determination to stand firm on this philos- 
ophy in the interest of preserving strong local 
self-government and preventing unwise federal 
spending are these: 


The industries and citizens of Columbus, a 
thriving industrial town, raised money by popular 
subscription to build their own new high school, 
when local taxing and bonding power had been 
used to the limit. 

The citizens of Indianapolis and South Bend 
have subscribed huge sums for new private hos- 
pitals without seeking federal aid. 

Numerous local chambers of commerce have 
taken a strong stand against more federal funds to 
teach distributive education and local public 
schools have assumed this entire job, doing it bet- 
ter and at less cost than when federal funds were 
available. 

The Indianapolis chamber has eliminated for- 
mer Commerce Secretary Henry Wallace’s “county 
agent” for business and has restored the former 
cooperative office basis in which the local chamber 
provided the staff and all the expense. 

Appropriations for flood levees, essentially local 
in scope, have been conscientiously resisted. 

Perhaps the most outstanding example has 
been the accomplishment of the City of Indianapo- 
lis in redeveloping its blighted areas without a 
dime of federal aid. Investment in this project 
is now approaching $2,000,000 of the city’s tax 
money. 

Is there something peculiar about these Hoos- 
iers? Have they gone off their rockers in refusing 
the federal aid that is still being scattered all over 
the country with lavish hand in the established 
New Deal pattern? Are they smart? They sin- 
cerely believe they are. They believe the federal 
government is spending far too much money. They 
fear, even more, that the pattern of unchecked 
dependence on the federal treasury spells the 
doom of strong local self-government, the perpetu- 
ation and extension of a paternalistic, all-powerful 
federal government and the end of individual free- 
dom. 

As long as everybody accepts the handout 
theory—so reason these nonconforming individual- 
ists—the condition of which they complain is never 
likely to get much better. Pious words of disap- 
proval are of little value. The self-denial of citizens 
who take their stand against federal aid by re- 
fusing to pocket any of it is the only effective 
measure of sincerity and the most effective op- 
position. 


———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


The unhappy consequences of acreage and 
marketing controls are showing up, says the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U.S., in the haunting 
worry among producers of potatoes, tomatoes and 
other fruits and vegetables that “diverted acres” 
will be used to compete in their commodities. 
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THE GIMMICKS AND GIVE-AWAYS 
ORE AND more certainly does the simple 
but little understood fact emerge from the 

morass of our agricultural political economics 
that the only effective way to deal with surpluses 
is not to have them. Certainly gimmicks and give- 
aways don't suffice, no matter how inspired and 
ingenious they may seem to be, Invariably they 
disclose defects that are invisible to their naive 
inventors and serve only to defeat them. 

The chief defect of the give-aways is the fact 
that it is practically impossible to make any sur- 
plus disposal on such a scale as will ease the 
problem without drastically spoiling the market 
for farmers’ current and future production. This, 
we are assured by Walter B. Garver, manager 
of the agricultural department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, is becoming 
increasingly obvious both at home and abroad. Mr. 
Garver says: 

“We have a detailed report from one eastern 
industrial city that illustrates the difficulties. 
There is some unemployment in the area, USDA 
shipped surpluses, including butter, cheese, dry 
milk and canned beef-and-gravy to the city for 
free distribution. Local officials took over the 
responsibility of free distribution and establishing 
eligibility to receive the surpluses. Wholesale and 
retail food chains and independents agreed to 
cooperate. They warehoused and handled at re- 
tail the distribution of these surpluses at 
their own expense as a public service and good- 
will program in the community. It is estimated 
by them that their actual out-of-pocket cost was 
almost 25¢ per customer ‘per sale.’ 

“The cooperating merchants soon found that 
their regular sales were being drastically affected. 
Sales of oleomargarine, for example, dropped 
more than two-thirds. Other items suffered drastic 
sales losses. Investigation by them disclosed that 
the number of families receiving the free sur- 
pluses was more than three times the unemploy- 
ment in the area. What is even more painful, they 
found that on a big scale, qualified recipients were 
accepting service out of the retail stores in quan- 
tities of surplus more than their families could 
use and were then trading these commodities 
with other people for such items as soaps, beer, 
canned goods, etc. 

“Thus the effect on their sales is magnified 
by the surplus disposal taking the form of give- 
aways of regular merchandise not in surplus. 
The merchants feel they have a bear by the 
tail. To drop their participation would do little 
good if it meant that special depots would be 
set up to handle the surplus merchandise given 
by USDA. And naturally the change would run 
the risk of being misunderstood as to their atti- 
tude toward USDA's disposal program, which they 
understand and with which they are not out of 
sympathy. They do not blame USDA for the mess 
that has developed, and they do not seem to 
blame local people or anyone else in particular. 
The way it was put up to us was that there ‘must 
be something wrong’ with the farm program if 
this is a necessary part of it. Some have asked: 
‘How can you build a good domestic market by 
giving stuff away, leading people to think that 
the regular habit or custom of paying for food 
must have something phoney about it?’” 

This same problem of disposing of surpluses in 
foreign outlets is thorned about by this same 


difficulty—-how do you do it without destroying 
present and future markets? Discussions in Con- 
gress and USDA on surplus removal by export 
have bred a host of different plans, the only ele- 
ment common to all of them being subsidy in one 
form or another. There seems to be little hope for 
expanding exports otherwise. 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Foxy British 


The effective leadership of the 
British grain trade was instrumental 
in foreing the recent cuts in the 
price of wheat in North America, 
according to a strong body of opinion 
on both sides of the Atlantic. There 
were many other factors involved, 
of course, including the unassailable 
law of supply and demand, but it was 
the British attitude that finally forced 
a showdown, observers consider. 

Many statements calling for a price 
break, including those from press 
agency sources in London, were 
classed as propaganda inspired by the 
jritish importers and several at- 
tempts were made by Canadian com- 
mentators to dismiss them as worth- 
less. What could not be dismissed 
was lowered export sales to the U.K. 
compared with former years. 

When the world’s major wheat ex- 
porting countries set out to defy the 
law of supply and demand with a 
tacit agreement to maintain prices 
the British led the other importing 
countries in imposing what amounted 
to a buying freeze. Having stocked 
up with government bought wheat 
in the spring of 1953 and backed by 
good domestic crops, the buyers were 
able to sit on their reserves and 
contemplate a price dip. Certain cur- 
rent needs had to be met but pur- 
chasing in North America was cut 
to a minimum, the balance being pro- 
vided by the Argentine and by small- 
er exporters with supplies beyond 
their needs. Many of these deals were 
made below the price level set by 
the American - Canadian - Australian 
bloc 

One commentator, discussing the 
lead set by the U.K. trade in bringing 
about this situation, referred to the 
“foxy British.” It was more of a 
compliment than a slur for the Brit- 
ish are recognized in Canada as very 
shrewd traders. 

Despite all this the Canadian point 
of view must be recognized by the 
British if not by the other nationali- 
ties concerned. Some of the comment 
was not well received in Canada and 
since Anglo-Canadian relations tran- 
scend everything else in importance, 
the situation must be seen in its 
right perspective. 


Prairie View 


Selected as typical of prairie com- 
ment is a statement made in the 
Alberta Wheat Pool Budget, pub- 
lished weekly in Calgary. Comments 
by this publication are always rea- 
soned and well balanced and it never 
resorts to slurring the oppostion. It 
will quote freely from those directly 
opposed to the policies for which its 
publisher, the Alberta Wheat Pool, 
stands, and in quoting will not take 
anything out of its context to sup- 
port a jaundiced view. It is necessary 
to give this background so that the 
quality of the comment may be 
judged on the merit it deserves. The 
British will do well to take note of it 
for they are as anxious as Canadians 
to maintain good relations. 

The Budget feels that the Canadian 
wheat producer has an effective an- 
swer to British criticisms of price 
policies. It recalls that during the 
period of wheat scarcity following the 
end of World War II Canadian farm- 
-ers supplied Great Britain with 632 
million bushels of wheat over a pe- 
riod of four years at an average price 


of $1.72 bu. In years subsequent 
thereto under the International 
Wheat Agreement Canadian farmers 
obtained a maximum price of $2 bu 
for their wheat. At that time other 
wheat exporting nations obtained far 
higher prices for their surpluses of 
that cereal, the paper asserts. 
Canadian farmers, the Budget 
points out, submitted to the compara- 
tive low prices during the long period 
of serious wheat scarcity throughout 
the world on the understanding that 
they would receive price protection 
when burdensome surpluses appeared 
Had these farmers received high 
prices at the time of scarcity they 
would not now have any reasonable 
claim for price protection even if 
prices descended to dismal depths. 
The comment concludes “Great 
Britain has been well treated by 
Canadian farmers during and since 
the war. There has been no effort 
made by the wheat growers in Canada 
to profit unduly from the desperate 
plight of the British people in those 
bitter years. British grain importers 
and traders should take cognizance of 


these facts and be somewhat more 
lenient in their criticisms.” 
Reaction 

Left unsaid by the Budget, but 


pertinent comment in the circum- 
stances, is that any feeling against 
Great Britain is directly reflected in 
the sale of British goods on the 
prairies. It is necessary for the U.K. 


manufacturers to maintain their valu- 
able trade in this area and while 
Canadians themselves appreciate that 
without such trade, purchases of 
wheat and flour would necessarily 
dwindle, it would be unfortunate if 
what resentment there may be, and 
there is certainly some, is allowed to 
grow into something more serious. 

The British have the answer right 
before them. Having secured a price 
reduction every effort should be made 
to step up their purchases of Ca- 
nadian wheat and flour even at the 
expense of Russia and some of the 
smaller exporters currently operating 
on the international market. By doing 
this Canadian western opinion will 
be propitiated. 

There is now no validity in the 
argument that it is necessary to 
conserve dollars. Recent reports indi- 
cate that the reserves of gold and 
dollars controlled by the U.K. on 
behalf of the sterling area now stand 
at healthy levels while the dispersal 
of government owned stocks of wheat 
means that the requirement exists. 
By diverting more business to Can- 
ada the British will help put rela- 
tions on a proper basis. The British 


themselves have much to gain by 
adopting this policy. 
Carryover 

Forecasts indicate that Canada 


may have a wheat carryover of 577 
million bushels at July 31, 1954. The 
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new crop is not showing the promise 
of former years though the outturn 
will be substantial and it could be 
that the term “burdensome” will, at 
last, be officially applied to the stock 
pile. 

The smaller world demand, bumper 
crops, stiffer resistance to the price 
level and competition from other ex- 
porters, particularly the Argentine, 
are seen as factors cutting back sales. 

After suffering a crop failure in 
1951 the Argentine recovered suffi- 
ciently to permit the export of 86.6 
million bushels of wheat in the first 
nine months of the current crop year. 
In the same period Canadian wheat 
exports dropped 25% from 249,600,000 
bu. to 186,200,000 bu. 


Russian Inquiries 


Though the existence of interest 
cannot be denied some traders find 
it hard to believe that Russia will be 
a buyer of Canadian wheat this sea- 
son. The Russians have been active in 
export trade this year, with supplies 
drawn from their own country and 
from the satellite nations. Russia, too, 
preduces a hard wheat reputed to be 
as good as Manitoba. 

The story started about three 
months ago when two Russian repre- 
sentatives called on officials of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce 
in Ottawa and inquired into the 
availability and prices of Canadian 
wheat. The necessary information was 
provided but, as far as the govern- 
ment is concerned, there have been 
no further developments. Inquiries 
have been pursued in Winnipeg trade 
circles and though the sale of 1 mil- 
lion bushels of barley resulted, noth- 
ing tangible has resulted from the 
approach on wheat. 








Overseas Newsnotes. .. . ny te Northwestern Mitter’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Home Grown 


The traditional cheap food policy, 
practiced by successive British gov- 
ernments at the expense of home 
agriculture, has been a _ source of 
controversy in political, financial and 
academic circles for years. Because 
of the physical difficulties of trans- 
portation of the war years and the 
foreign currency shortages of the post 
war era, Britain encouraged the home 
production of wheat to an extent 
greater than ever before experienced 
Much of that increased production 
came from marginal land at a cost 
out of all proportion to the results 
yet it sufficed to cut back the de- 
pendence upon imported supplies and 
to save foreign currency, particularly 
dollars. 

The British millers are particularly 
concerned in this situation because 
they have had the difficult task of 
absorbing this output in their grists. 
Much of it was unsuitable, for gov- 
ernment policy, until recently, en- 
couraged crops of quantity rather 
than quality. 

The same situation is true in many 
other importing countries for the out- 
put has been stepped up to save pay- 
ing the high prices, high in the opin- 
ion of the buyers, demanded by the 
U.S. and Canada. 

Fears have been expressed, fol- 
lowing the recent wheat price reduc- 
tion, and the expectation of more cuts 
in the future, that cheap imported 
grain, made available by the sub- 
sidization policies of such countries 


as the U.S., France and Turkey, may 
lull the U.K. into a false sense of 
security. For how long, it is asked, 
will it be possible to buy wheat 
abroad at a price considerably lower 
than the British farmer's cost of 
production? 

In this connection the interests of 
the home producers and the consum- 
ers are diametrically opposed. The 
former feel that they have a right to 
be supported: the latter that they 
have a right to cheap food no matter 
from what source. 

The availability of cheap wheat de- 
pends upon how long the governments 
and the taxpayers of the countries 
concerned are willing to subsidize 
their agricultural industries. It is felt 
that soon those countries will grow 
tired of subsidies with the result that 
prices will rise to the actual cost of 
production. In such circumstances any 
country that has sacrificed its home 
agriculture to cheap imported food 
will be in difficulties, observers de- 
clare. 

It is with these thoughts in mind 
that British observers are stressing 
that the long term need for increased 
home production is as great as ever. 
It follows, therefore, that the only 
hope the exporting nations have of 
breaking the back of domestic compe- 
tition in customer countries is in set- 
ting a price level so attractive that 
governments could not resist con- 
sumer demand for cheap food. That 
hope is a faint one if it means, as 
it undoubtedly will, further growth 
in burdensome subsidies. 


Trade Comment 

Gordon F. Williamson, retiring 
president of the Liverpool Corn Trade 
Assn., made a reference to the situa- 
tion presented by the heavy sur- 
pluses of wheat in the hands of the 
U. S., Canada, Australia and the 
Argentine when he addressed the an- 
nual meeting of members June 9. 

Despite these heavy stocks overseas 
farmers still cling to the belief that 
the price of their exportable grain 
can be paid to them in their home 
currencies regardless of their unwill- 
ingness or refusal to accept the goods 
and services of their customers in ex- 
change, while their governments act 
as if they were blind to the ambitions 
of the importing countries to become, 
so far as possible, self supporting in 
the circumstances, Mr. Williamson 
asserted. 

Mr. Williamson continued ‘The 
U.S. continues its policy, somewhat 
shaken in recent weeks, of high price 
supports, and Canada and Australia 
cling to dictatorial state monopoly 
marketing boards which seem to be 
quite unaware that a nation will not 
import any commodity if it is cheap- 
er, in all the circumstances, to pro- 
duce it at home, and that in spite 
of the plain warning given to them 
by the breakdown of the so called 
International Wheat Agreement last 
summer. The exporters have had a 
long run on a sellers’ market and it 
is time I suggest, that they aban- 
doned their attitude that’s our price, 
take it or leave it and adopted the 
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motto of the successful merchant or 
shopkeeper that the customer is al- 
ways right.” 


Aussie Flour Price 


The Australian Wheat Board has 
decided to make its own price for 
flour instead of holding it to a level 
set in proportion to the Canadian 
price. The board proposes to make 
firm offers or to offer on a price to be 
fixed later basis either 30 days after 
sailing or 15 days prior to arrival 
at destination, whichever is the later. 
Buyers were given the option of 
changing existing contracts to the 
new procedure provided notice was 
given by June 16 


U.K. Bakery Chains 

The increased strength of the large 
bakery chains in the U.K. is said to 
be causing concern in milling circles. 
The corner baker now has but a 
small proportion of the available 
trade and it has been suggested that 
it would be in the best interests of 
the millers themselves to help him 
stay in business. 

Operators of some large port mills 
are themselves in control of bakery 
chains and in some instances, it is 
understood, they have financed me- 
dium scale producers to ensure cov- 
erage of their flour business. It is 
those chains that are independent of 
any mill that provide room for dis- 
comfort for the dangers of monopoly 
production are obvious 

By aiding the 
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felt that the millers could obtain for 
themselves some protection from a 
complete monoply by the chains. One 
suggestion made by a baking official 
is that the suppliers should increase 
the availability of special grades so 
that the baker could cater to that 
section of his custom willing to pay 
a little extra for a better quality 
product. By this means, the competi- 
tive element of mass production could 
be met and defeated. 


Hard Wheat Bonus 


The Argentine Trade Promotion 
Institute has offered to pay a special 
bonus to growers of Candeal and 
Tagenrog types of hard wheat in the 
1954-55 crop year, according to trade 
sources. The sales prospects for hard 
wheat are said to be extremely favor- 
able and the authorities wish to en- 
courage production to take advantage 
of the demand. 

The Argentine authorities have 
been aided in their sales efforts by 
their ability to make direct barter 
deals, a facility denied to other main 
exporters. Under this system recent 
sales have included 150,000 tons to 
Brazil, 200,000 tons to Chile and 150,- 
000 tons to Japan. This barter policy 
is likely to be continued as a partial 
answer to the price incentives offered 
by the North American competitors 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Shipper Named Head 
Of Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK Frederick Rothe, 
vice president of Linea Sud Ameri- 
cana, Inc., and of Garcia & Diaz, 
Inc., was elected president of the 
New York Produce Exchange at the 
93rd annual election held June 7, 
1954. Also elected were Richard F. 
Cunningham, president of R. F. Cun- 
ningham & Co., Inc., as vice presi- 
dent, and Edwin A. Elbert, president 
of Elbert & Co., Inc., as treasurer. 

Mr. Rothe succeeds Axel W. Han- 
sen of Isbrandtsen Co., Inc. Mr. 
Rothe is a native New Yorker, was 
educated in New York City schools 
and Coiumbia University, and has 
been continuously in the shipping 
business since 1921 when he first be- 
came a member of the New York 
Produce Exchange. 

Reelected to the board of managers 
for two year terms, were: Thomas M 
Connolly, Cargill, Ine.; Charles P. 
Lambert, J. H. Winchester & Co.., 
and Mr. William K. Love, Jr., Ander- 


son, Clayton & Co. Newly elected 
to the board of managers for two 
year terms, were: Donald V. Mac- 


Donald, Francis I. duPont & Co.: 
George W. Stretch of Furness, Withy 
& Co., Ltd., and David S. Van Vort 
of Atlantic Grain Co., Ine 
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Pennsylvania Program Plans Ready 


EPHRATA, PA.—The 1954 pre- 
harvest wheat meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Millers & Feed Dealers Assn 
will be held in the American Legion 
Home, Ephrata, Pa., July 1, starting 
with dinner at 6:30 p.m. 

Pertinent subjects will include dis- 
cussions of the government's wheat 
marketing program, the storage space 
shortage and the export outlook for 
soft red winter wheat. Among the 
authorities who will speak, and their 
subjects, will be: 

D. O. Boster, statistician for the 
Agricultural Marketing Service of 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
author of the Federal-State Crop 
Reports, will use a huge outline map 
of Pennsylvania to present a picture 
of “Crop Conditions and Yield Pros- 
pects.” John H., Frazier, Jr., president 
of P. R. Markley, Inc., Philadelphia, 
will analyze “Price Trends” and haz 
ard a few predictions. George H. 
Blankley, vice president, Tidewater 
Grain Co., Philadelphia, will discus 
the “Export Situation” for soft red 
winter wheat. William Larsen, man- 
ager of Cargill's Marietta Elevator, 
will cover the “Government Loan 
Program.” Charles H. Bronstein, pro 


gram specialist of the State Agricul- 
tural Stabilization & Conservation 
office of USDA, will outline “Storage 
Prospects” for the 1954 Crop. Bruce H, 
Whitenight of the state ASC office 
who is in charge of the Wheat Mar- 
keting Program in Pennsylvania will 
answer any questions dealers might 
still have about this program. 
Speakers will be limited to 15 min- 
utes each and a question and answer 
period will conclude the program, ac- 
cording to Richard I. Ammon, secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania association. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
erating at 75% of capacity. Bak- 
ery flour was off 5¢ due to cash wheat 
decline, while family grades were 
down 15¢ as the new crop began to 


be felt. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, June 19; hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, enriched 


$6.5576.65; bakers short patent, in 
papers $5.95@6, standard $5.85@5.90. 

Oklahoma City: Sales improved 
and averaged 86.1% last week, com- 
pared with 43.8% a week earlier. 
Family buyers took 68.1% of book- 
ings and the family trade 31.9%. 
Operations averaged 86.1%. Prices 
declined 20¢ on family flour and 5¢ 
on bakery. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points, June 19: Carlots, 
family short patent $6.40@6 80, 
standard patent $5.90@6.10; bakery 
unenriched in paper bags, short pat- 
ent $6.30 6.40, standard patent $6.20 
“630, straight grade $6.15@6,25. 
Truck 20¢@50¢ higher on all 
grades 

Texas: Demand last week continued 
at the same low ebb that has pre- 
vailed for some time, sales averaging 
no more than 15 to 20% of capacity 
and running time staying around 
three days average, No improvement 
in business is looked for before early 
July, Prices were unchanged on fami- 
ly, 10¢ sack off on bakers and a shade 
off on clears. Quotations June 18: 
Extra high patent family $6.80@7.20, 
standard bakers, unenriched $6.30@ 
6.40, first clears, unenriched $4.80@ 
4.90 delivered TCP. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business showed a 
moderate improvement in the cen- 
tral states during the week ending 
June 19, although sales still were 
mainly of a fill-in, price date of ship- 
ment, or emergency nature. Most 
buyers were filling out their needs 
of old crop flour while waiting for 
the onrush of new crop wheat to 
break premiums and allow flour mills 
to offer new crop flour, presumably 
at lower prices. 

The trade generally was tense in 
the area during the period, The big 


lots 


break might come at any moment, 
although many observers believe it 
is a little early yet. In about two 
weeks, it is believed, the big burst 
of new crop flour bookings might 
come. Sales offices are poised and 
ready 

In the meantime, mills are run- 


ning at a subdued pace. Orders are 
small. Total sales during the period 
ran to around 50% of capacity. 
Soft wheat was said to be moving 
in southern Illinois on a small scale. 
Family flour prices remained un- 
changed, but lower prices are ex- 
pected before the new crop moves. 
Quotations June 19: spring top 
patent $6.75@6.95, standard $6.68@ 
6.85, clear $6.10@6.45; hard winter 
short $6.3076.50, 95°% patent $6.20@ 
6.40, clear $4,90@5.24; family flour 
$7.65; soft winter short $6.50@7.17, 
standard $4.55@6.47, clear $4.95@ 
5.06, Cotton bags cost 26¢, paper 11¢. 
St. Louls: Demand for flour was 
fairly good last week, but still on a 


hand to mouth basis. Shipping direc- 
tions remained good. Clears and low 
grades were in good demand. 
Quotations June 18: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $5.89, 


top hard $7.40, ordinary $6.50. In 
100-lb. papers: Bakers, cake $6.55, 
pastry $4.75, soft straights $4.90, 


clears $4.55; hard winter short patent 


$6.40, standard $6.25, clears $5.50; 
spring short $7.05, standard $6.95, 


clears $6.70, 


East 


Boston: Flour prices slumped 
rather sharply in the local market 
last week. Springs were under severe 
pressure and top grades declined 16 
to 18¢, the sharpest drop in months. 
First clears resisted the trend, losing 
only 5¢ on the inside of the price 
range. Hard winters extended the 
decline of the preceding week with 
an additional 6¢ drop. Soft wheat 
flours were 10 to 20¢ net lower with 
the exception of Pacific soft wheat 
flour, which held unchanged. 

The decline in springs, which can- 
celled the rise of the last month 
failed to excite any buying interest 
beyond the average buyer’s recent 
policy of replenishing his needs with 
spot or nearby supplies. Hard wirtters 
were in the same category, with the 
buying activity restrained in view ot 
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the favorable crop harvesting weather 
and anticipation of fairly large re- 
ceipts at the terminals in the im- 
mediate future. Rumors that storage 
facilities will become increasingly 
scarce to the point that cash market- 
ings will be forced enabled most oper- 
ators to stick to their position of 
awaiting cheaper offerings. Action 
in the soft wheat flours is adequately 
pointed to by the extent of the cur- 
rent decline with current quotations 
being asking prices rather than a 
mirror of actual values. 

Quotations June 19: Spring short 
patents $7.24@7.34, standards $7.14@ 
7.22, high gluten $7.89@7.99, first 
clears $6.62@6.92; hard winter short 
patents $6.82@6.99, standard $6.62@ 
6.79; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.77@ 
6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.22@5.52, high ratio $6.27@7.22; 
family $7.92. 

Buffalo: -The long awaited break 
in the high-priced spring wheat flour 
structure took place last week and 
prices declined 16 to 17¢. Premiums 
also dropped. 

Sales have been extremely dull in 
recent weeks, and when the break 
occurred, traders took to the side- 
lines to see how far the slide would 
go 

However, the decline did not match 
the June 15 plunge last year and the 





statistical information is pub- 
lished annually as a supplement 
to The Northwestern Miller. It 
brings together much valuable 
material to be kept for easy-to- 
use reference throughout the 
year. 
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trade expects levels to remain higher 
than a year ago. 

The tense international situation, 
the quality of the new wheat crop 
and government policies all could 
tend to force prices above last year’s 
levels. 

Surprisingly enough, Kansas wheat 
flour held firm and was off only 
3 to 6¢ for the week. 

One reason for the firmness in 
Kansas wheat flour was the wet 
weather in the southwest which de- 
layed harvesting. 

With the peak of the harvest ex- 
pected about July 4, it is likely that 
the increased shipments to terminals 
will bring a comparable decline with 
spring wheat flour. 

Soft wheat also hit the skids last 
week and prices of both short patent 
and pastry flour were off 15¢. Here 
too, the trade figures the new crop 
factor will push prices still lower. 

Mill running time ranged from five 
to seven days last week. 

Quotations June 18: Spring family 
$7.90, high gluten $7.80@8, short 
$7.15@7.35, standard $7.10@7.25, 
straight $7.05, first clear $6.66@6.77; 


hard winter short $6.89, standard 
$6.754 6.79, first clear $5.98@6.45; 


soft winter short patent $5.50@7.06, 
standard $6.36, straight $5.31@5.40, 
first clear $5.21@5.35. 

New York: In spite of a tremen- 
dous potential demand for southwest- 
ern flours, there has been no con- 
certed buying movement as is fre- 
quent in mid-June, nor in fact, any 
takings beyond small ones for im- 
mediate shipment. Bakers of all 
classes have let their balances drop 
to the lowest levels in many years, 
replenishing on p.d.s. basis only their 
actual needs. Such action at all levels 
means that 75 to 85% of all business 
done here is on this basis and that 
such form of buying has come to be 
common practice and an actual safe- 


guard against loss to either buyer 
or seller. 
Ideas on price run 75¢@$1 below 


current quotations, and thus far no 


mills have been willing to cut to 
such figures. Buyers’ theories are 
that storage will become scarce as 


wheat is marketed abundantly and 
lower prices will follow. 

On slightly lower spring wheat 
quotations, scattered cars were sold 
and both bakers and jobbers, barring 
a substantial decline, are expected 
to follow a hand-to-mouth policy at 
least for the weeks until the crop 
moves. Contracts on these flours are 
also, low, but the 8¢ decline earlier 
in the week did not stimulate active 
interest. 

Occasional round lot business on 
middle western soft winters was re- 
ported, but many eastern mills closed 
temporarily for fumigation or vaca- 
tions awaiting new crop deliveries. 

Quotations June 18: Spring family 
flour $7.90, high glutens $7.82@7.92, 
standard patents $7.07@7.17, clears 
$6.557@6.90; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.80@6.94, standard patents 
$6.600 6.74; soft winter high ratios 
$6.25@7, straights $5.15@5.40. 

Philadelphia: Flour buyers were in 
a quandary in this area last week 
because of a situation created by the 
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widely-held expectation that cheaper 
replenishments would be available 
when southwest harvesting operations 
exerted the usual pressure. Since that 
hasn't happened so far, hopes are now 
centered on spring harvest operations 
bringing about a decline. Meanwhile, 
dealings light. 

Hard winter users report that offer- 
ings of new crop flour are scarce at 
a time when the trade generally 
would prefer to have more of the 
commodity under contract. Mean- 
while, the potential demand is mount- 
ing in the wake of the lengthening 
period since bakers and jobbers last 
made heavy commitments and stocks 
are unusually low. More bakery oper- 
resorting to hand-to-mouth 
purchases to tide them over until they 
find the buying climate more to their 
liking 

The 


spring 2 


are 


ators are 


over-all supply situation in 

ades is believed to be a little 
better than in hard winters, a condi- 
tion brought about by the more- 
recent purchases of springs. But here, 
too, supplies on hand and the amounts 
on mill books have been declining so 


that small purchases have acceler- 
ated. It is felt, however, that there 
will be no material pickup in order- 


ing unless quotations go lower. 
Pittsburgh: Flour sales again went 

to a low point last week. Springs and 

hard winters were purchased largely 


on p.d.s. basis with 30-day commit- 
ments rare, Mill representatives say 


a heavy price break in hard winters 
would produce some good flour buy- 
ing as stocks are low, and at present 


the smallest hand-to-mouth buying 
prevails. New crop prices remain a 
point of keen interest. 


Clears and high glutens attracted 
no buying interest. Soft winter wheat 
pastry and flour prices were 
down but failed to attract any large 
buying. Family patents were off 10¢ 
and aroused no buying interest. 

The car and bus strikes are settled 
and the seven-month department 
store strike is being handled in a 
way early settlement predicted. 

Cake remain slow. Picnic 
time had added to the sales of buns 
and bread both strikingly advertised 
by majority of retail and wholesale 
bakeries 

Directions 
only slow to fairly good. 

Quotations June 19: hard winter 
standard patent $6.5306.72, medium 
patent $6.584 6.82, short patent $6.68 
a6.92; spring standard patent $7.05 
a7.19, medium patent $7.10@7.24, 
short patent $7.15@7.29, clears $6.48 
46.96, high gluten $7.80@7.94; fam- 
ily patents, advertised brands $7.65 
a7.80, other brands $6@7.75, pastry 
and cake flours $5.02@6.99. 


South 


New Orleans: A continuation of 
the recent dull flour business was in 


cake 


1S 


sales 


in all flours continue 


evidence again last week, although 
greater interest was developed in 
new crop flour, with only limited 


quotations thereon 
were sharply low. 
mainly on a hand-t 


and buyers’ ideas 

Purchasing was 
o-mouth basis and 
consisted of one to two carlots, usual- 


ly to be priced at date of shipment. 

Hard winters enjoyed the bulk of 
the very moderate demand, especially 
from the bak'ng and jobbing trade. 
While northern springs reacted for 
the first time in recent weeks, the 
decline was not sufficient to stimulate 
much interest, and sales of this type 
were exceptionally low and only to 
cover immediate requirements. 

Soft winters continued easy and 
met with further declines, but buyers 
appear to be waiting for a greater 


volume in the movement of new crop 
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wheat. Cracker and cookie bakers 
are still working on old contracts, 
which are fairly well cleaned up, but 
buyers show no interest in additional 
contracting. Cake flour sales con- 
tinue slow, with only very moderate 
amounts being worked. 

Shipping directions were fairly well 
maintained and about in line with 
the preceding week. Stocks on hand 
continue to decline and are now rela- 
tively low. 

Export flour inquiries were fair 
but only moderate sales materialized 
to the Latin Americas, with Puertp 
Rico, Cuba and Guatemala taking 
small amounts. 

Quotations June 18, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.35@6.55, 
standard $6.20@6.35, first clear $5.05 
@5.40; spring bakery short patent 
$6.75 4 6.95, standard $6.60@ 6.85, first 
clear $6.35@6.55, high gluten $7.20@ 
7.45; soft wheat short patent $5.30@G 
5.60, straight $4.95@5.20, first clear 
$5.25@5.60, high ratio cake $5.60@G 
6; Pacific Coast cake $7.15@7.35, 
pastry $6.5006.60. Shipments by 
barge from Minneapolis approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was quiet 
last week, with deliveries on existing 
contracts continuing in an orderly 
manner, but with little new  busi- 
ness. The bakery strike in California 
has not affected over-all volume very 


much, because those outlets which 
are not struck are using enough 
more flour to offset the shutdown 


by the struck plants. Prices on hard 
wheat flours moved down a bit dur- 
ing the week as Montana wheat 
dropped, but soft wheat blends held 
about steady. Quotations June 19: 
family patent $8, bluestem $7.04, 
bakery $7.21, pastry $6.45. 
Portland: Flour business is still in 
the doldrums, with California buyers 
asking mills to hold back on their 
shipments. The government sold 75.- 
000 bu. for export flour grindings, 
but that was the extent of their 
business. It is too early for new 
crop flour quotations, with not much 
interest being shown. The threat of 
a strike in the lumber industry also 
had its effect on new bookings. 
Quotations June 19: High gluten 
$7.88, all Montana $7.19, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.28, bluestem bakers 
$7.13, cake $7.45, pastry $6.55, pie 
$6.15, whole wheat 100% $6.87, gra- 
ham $6.40. cracked wheat $6.09. 


Canada 


Toronto-Moentreal: There has been 


no appreciable increase in demand 
from the U.K. market in spite of 
the lower prices made possible by 


the reduction in the price of wheat. 
Bakers expected to see a fal} greater 
than that actualiy experienced, and 
in consequence they are exercising 
caution in the hope of further cuts. 

The home millers are quoting 95/- 
sack 280 lb. for national 80% extrac- 
tion flour, a price equivalent to $13.30 
at the official exchange rate of $2.80 
to the pound sterling. Flour of 72% 
extraction stands at 99/- or $13.86. 
Canadian flour on a c.i.f. basis for 
current shipment is quoted at 92/- or 
$12.88 for national and 95/- or $13.30 
for 72% extraction. 

Demand from other Canadian mar- 
kets is described as dull by most 
observers, and the rate of production 
by the mills is still lower than nor- 
mal, 

On the domestic 


side buyers 


showed more faith in the steadiness 
of the current price level than their 
counterparts, 


British and as a re- 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 


(Canadian quotations in barrels 


of 196 Ib.) 








Chicago Mpls Kana. City {[S8t, Louls Buffalo 
Spring family s “a $6.562@7.35 §& “ $ 1 $ w7.oo 
Spring top patent 6.75 06.95 a " “ 
Spring high gluten u 7.16@ 7.20 “ “ 7.800 
Spring short “a 6.510 6.60 a“ “7.05 7.15@ 
Spring standard 6.68@6.85 6.41@6.50 it 76.95 7.10@ 
Spring straight “ u t 7 “7 
Spring first clear 6.10@ 6.45 »S206.12 “ 74.70 6469 
Hard winter family w7.65 “ 6.25@7.25 “7.40 uw 
Hard winter short 6.20@6.50 ” 6.06@611 u 6.40 W689 
Hard winter standard 6.20@6.40 “ 5.96 6.01 “6.256 6.7506.79 
Hard winter first clear 190@65.24 iu 15560 4.905 5.50 5.08@6.45 
Soft winter family “u a “u 25.80 o>. 
Soft winter short patent ‘ Om717 a u " > 507.06 
Soft winter standard ‘ 16.47 “ “ “ w6.36 
Soft winter straight a a “ w4.90 5 3205.40 
Soft winter first clear 1.95 5.06 a an £4.55 6.205.325 
Rye flour, white 15@4.2 1860 3.90 uw W453 4.63@4.75 
Rye flour, dark $.46@3.55 3.11 @3.16 " w3.78 t7k0 4.00 
Semolina blend bulk uw w7 ”" “" “ 
New York Phila Koston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring family $ avo §$ it $ W792 STHA@TSRO § u" 
Spring high gluten 7.82@7.92 i“ T.890@7.99 T.S0@7.04 7.20@7.46 
Spring short “a " T.24@7.34 7.167.209 6,766.95 
Spring standard 7.07 @717 7 7.14@7 TO5M719 6.606 
Spring first clear 6.550 6.90 w 6.620 6.92 GCASE96 6.35606 
Hard winter short 6.800 6.94 “ 6526.99 6.6806.92 6.350 
Hard winter standard 6.60@6.74 i“ 6.6206.79 6.53@6.72 6.20@6.35 
Hard winter first clear “ “ “" “ 5.05@56.40 
Soft winter short patent “ “ “ “ 6.305.800 
Soft winter straight »16@ i “ ans “a 19ha@6.20 
Soft winter first clear “ “ “ “ 5.250 5.60 
Rye flour, white 4604.70 " “ 1404.61 “ 
Rye flour, dark “ “i “ Tha 3.86 “ 
Semolina blend, bulk O2@8.0 “ u wi7.os . a“ 
Beatth Toronto **Winnipes 

Family patent $ wee Spring top patent $11.000711.60 $10.70@11,40 
Dluestem 17.04 bakers 8.50@ 9.00 9.35@ 9.656 
Bakery grades 1 1 Winter exportst w 3.75 “ 
Pastry 16.45 

*100-Ib, papers, 1100-lb. expert cottons, f.a.s, Montreal-Hallfax, **For delivery between 
Ft. William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib 


papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations 


ummarized from the 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 
Chicago Minne 
Iran 44.000 44.50 $29.50 
Standard midds 54.500 565.00 19.50 
Flour midds 9 00@ 59.50 
Red dog 60.004 61.00 
Kansas City st 
ran $10.00@40.50 $44.7 
Short 52.7663 0 
Mill run “a 
ran 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


100-1b 


eapolis 
140.00 
“50.00 
“55.00 


758.60 


Louis 


»@AS.25 


a 58.00 


u 


$49.00@51.00 
38.00@ 43.00 


market rey 


sacks, f.o.b. at ine 


Huffalo Phi 


jews, are based on car 
licated pointes 


ladelphia Ihoston 


$45.00@ 45.50 s ws2.00 ’ w52.00 
60.007 FOLE0 wS5aoo “158,00 
60.50@61.75 “ 7 | 
61.500 62.50 "769.00 u 
rt. Worth New Orleans Reattle 
5 “w49.00 $50.00@50.75 | “ 
wéitoe 63.00@ 63 50 “ 
“ a 7 18.00 
Shorts Middlings 


$54.00 @56.00 
41.000 46.00 


$59.00@62,00 
15. 00 @L0.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 











Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Hoard 
of Trade, in bushels (0000's omitted), June 12, and the corresponding date of a year age 
/ Wheat ¢ Corn ’ Oates P ive barley 
1954 1953 1954 1953 1054 1953 1954 1953 1054 1963 
Baltimore 6,343 1.770 = 1,968 2,711 92 
Boston 1,073 15 
Ktutfalo 16,22¢ 11,987 O56 94s 681 4 M7 0 912 83 

Afloat 167 nt 4 4 ° 
Chicago 7,489 §,115 1,310 28 718 2 ‘ 7,398 2,913 104 au 
lebuluth $1,347 27,751 755 ‘ 1 » 4) 42 702 
Enid 38,546 $4,332 99 06 529 
It Worth 15,186 16.084 lf 119 157 ai a8 
Galveston +011 1,08 12 
Hutchinson 2 909 18,450 Bl 
Indianapolis 621 45 653 1,089 7 40 17 21 
Kansas City 1,304 $1,208 13,135 66 26 63 101 ol 11 104 
Milwaukee 2,700 1,110 11 17 iS i2o 1 933 1,13) 
Minneapolis 31,249 12,818 1,115 2,957 076 476 1,920 
New Orleans OG if) 18 BS 56 4 11 823 
New York »407 1,263 148 ; ; 

Afloat 16,371 6,284 6 . 
Omaha 16.028 10.414 1,260 1,623 95 ; 50 
Peoria 679 tHK 113 398 61 4 24 
Philadelphia 130 1,021 a6 a a7 
Sioux Cits 1,486 674 243 724 } 11 2 
St. Joseph i 1,269 1,029 691 10 154 LI) 71 
St. Louis 2,897 11 81 47 ) 76 26 54 
Wichita 17,556 15,361 ) 47 
Lake 74 
Canal 12 

Total 8,154 206 0 15,468 17,900 243. 10,295 8,418 4,001 3,531 4,384 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 

Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 
WHEAT VLAXSEEKILD 
Minneapolis =, Chicago , ~-Kansas City Minneapolis 
July Sept July sept Liec Mar July July sept July Bept 
hard hard 
June 14 218% 21 193% 196% 00% oy) 199% 04% 206% ow 20% 
Jun 1 217 114 191% 194% 195% 00 19% ory O5% ho 0 
June 1 17 10% 190 193% 197% 199 197% ly 5! TA 130 
June 17 17 117 159% 192% 196% 19% 197 \% lie ur | 0% 
June 18 1s “1 190% 193% 196% 199 196 7 04% Lm 
7-CORN —— . RYE- - ~ - OAT ———— 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
July Bept July Sept July Oct July Bept July Rept July Rept 
June 14,.156% 162 102 106 91% 92% 105% 71 69% 69% 64% 
Ju 1 156% 152% 101 104 904 91! 1 72 40% i 44% 
June lf 166% 151% 99 102% 90% 91% 102% 72% 70% 69% 45% 
June 17 156% 152 59 102% 91% 91% 102% 13 70% 49% 45% 
June 18 164% 152% 99% 102% 90% 91% 102% 73 71% 69% 66% 
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sult some forward bookings have 
been reported. The market is fairly 
active. Quotations June 19: Top pat- 
ent springs for use in Canada $114 
11.50, less cash discounts, 98's cot- 
tons, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added 
for cartage where used, Bakers, $8.50 
@9.00 bbL. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used, 

The demand for winter wheat flour 
is slow because Canadian suppliers 
are unable to meet the Australian 
competition pricewise. While the 
price has been reduced, the Australi- 
an millers have an edge of more 
than 50¢ sack 280 Ib. in the U.K. 
market. Their prices are quoted at 
78/- or $10.94 for 72% and 76/2 or 
$10.66 for national, Quotations June 
19: Export $3.75 per 100 Ib., f.a.s. 
Montreal-Halifax. 

Offers are being made for new 
crop winter wheat, but no deals have 
been reported. In these initial stages 
the price offered is about 10¢ bu. 
below that quoted for old crop wheat 
at the time of last market activity. 
Because of the uncertainty, no prices 
are given, though around $1.50 ap- 
pears to be favored. Other buyers, 
however, think this is on the high 
side. The crop suffered from cool 
weather and lack of moisture during 
May, and the yield may be no more 
than average, if that. 

Vancouver: Export flour interest 
for Canadian mills shipping out of 
this port continues in the doldrums, 
Buyers across the Pacific are defi- 
nitely not interested in Canadian of- 
ferings following the recent price cut 
and the possibility of further reduc- 
tions, 

Even interest in Canadian grain 
has slowed down to almost nothing 
at present, the only bright spot be- 
ing the sale of No. 2CW barley to 
the Soviets with a full cargo having 
just been cleared from local eleva- 
tors making the first shipment of 
grain to Russia. 

There was a fair amount of activi- 
ity during the week on the part of 
Philippine flour importers in Manila 
urging Canadian mills to ship flour 
for the June quota in order to escape 
the provisions of the proposed new 
17% import tax. This tax, reportedly 
affecting all imports into that coun- 
try, is scheduled to go into effect 
as soon as the bill is signed by the 
president, and therefore Manila im- 
porters are seeking to escape the 
duty by getting bank clearances on 
present orders. 

The feeling in the trade here is 
that Canadian flour exports to the 
Philippines will not be too seriously 
affected by the new tax should it 
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R. I. Rankin 


SALES MANAGER —R. I. (Dick) 
Rankin has been appointed sales 
manager for the grain processing 


machinery division of Barnard & 
Leas Mfg. Co., Inc., Cedar Rapids, 
fowa. For several years prior to this 
appointment, Mr. Rankin was district 
sales manager for the Shanzer Man- 
ufacturing Co. Before association with 
this firm Mr. Rankin held active 
management positions in other grain 
processing machinery manufacturing 
and engineering companies. Mr. Ran- 
kin’s appointment is a part of in- 
creasing sales and manufacturing ac- 
tivity within this division of the 
Barnard & Leas firm in the U.S. and 
foreign countries. 





become law. All imported flour would 
be subject to the duty, and, there- 
fore, since that country must have 
flour, the consumer would have to 
bear the added cost. In fact, in some 
circles it is thought that flour im- 
ports may be increased at the ex- 
pense of rice since that commodity 
is already much more expensive than 
flour and any added costs would cut 
down future purchases. 

There has been no noticeable 
change in the domestic flour picture 
as a result of the recent drop in 
prices. Cash car quotations for hard 
wheat grinds: First patents $11.10 
in jutes and $11.30 in cotton 98's; 
bakers’ patents $10.05 in paper bags 
and $10.15 in cottons; western pastry 
to the trade $13.90 and western cake 
flour, $14.25. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills worked 





U.K. May Purchase Corn, Lard 


WASHINGTON — Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration will shortly an- 
nounce a large procurement author- 
ization for the procurement of corn 
and lard by the U.K. 

The corn procurement will amount 
to not less than six million dollars, 
which represents a recently held up 
authorization by FOA of five million 
dollars and an undisbursed authoriza- 
tion of one million dollars for corn 
from an earlier procurement author- 
ization. 

These unexpended balances of six 
million dollars for corn came about 
when U.S. Department of Agriculture 
announced its export allowance for 
corn, which persuaded the U.K. to 
drop the procurement request which 
they planned to divert to cotton. Un- 
der the law FOA money could not be 
disbursed for any commodity which 


contemplated the use of government 
subsidy payments. 

Now, however, the U.K. may gain 
the advantage of the reduced corn ex- 
port price of USDA by the applica- 
tion of Section 32 funds which will be 
available to the extent of the 15% 
bu. export allowance for sales of 
corn to other foreign buyers. 

The lard authorization amounts to 
13% million dollars and can be spent 
by the U.K. without any time limita- 
tions. Previously FOA planned to re- 
strict U.K. procurement of lard to 
stipulated amounts quarterly, but 
pipeline vacuums in the U.K. supply, 
plus sagging domestic lard prices 
here, have persuaded FOA to permit 
the U.K. to use its discretion in pro- 
curement of this commodity. 

Formal announcements of these 
programs should be made from FOA 
shortly. 


almost 236,000 bbl. of flour for export 
in the week ended June 17. This was 
only slightly below the week pre- 
vious. IWA countries bought a little 
more than 31,000 bbl. while more than 
204,000 bbl. were listed as Class 2 
sales. Domestic trade is moderate 
and western mills are operating close 
to capacity on a five-day week. Prices 
are firm. Quotations June 19: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary $10.70@11.40; second 
patents $10.20@10.90, second patents 
to bakers $9.35@9.65. All prices cash 


carlots. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: With supplies plenti- 
ful and demand fair to slow, prices 


eased $1.50@2 ton. Some sellers 
termed the market largely nominal 
because of restricted trade. Quota- 


tions June 21: Bran $39.50@ 40, stand- 
ard midds. $49.50@50, flour midds. 
$55, red dog $58.50. 

Kansas City: The trend was some- 
what weaker at Kansas City with 
demand fair and offerings adequate. 
Formula feed demand is not too press- 
ing, and mixed car demand is rather 
slow. The market, however, is about 
steady compared with a week ago 
Bran $40@40.50, shorts $52.75%@ 53.25 
sacked, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
last week, with offerings about off- 
setting the demand, Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, June 18: bran $40.75, 
shorts $53.50. Bran was unchanged to 
25¢ ton lower, while shorts declined 
$1.50 ton, compared with the preced- 
ing week, 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices were 
steady last week. Demand was good, 
coming largely from mixers of the 
area, Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
June 19: bran $40.25@40.75, shorts 
$53 @ 53.50. 

Salina: Demand was good last week 
with bran unchanged and shorts $1.50 
ton lower. Supplies were about in 
line with trade requirements. Quota- 


tions June 17, basis Kansas City: 
bran $40@40.50, gray shorts $534 
53.50. 

Oklahoma City: Demand for bran 
was good last week, but offerings 
were small. Shorts were fair. Prices 
closed unchanged on bran and de- 


clined $1.50 on shorts. Quotations, 
straight grade, June 19: bran $42.75 
743.75, mill run $49.13@50.13, shorts 
$55.50@56.50; mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
fairly active and offerings did 10t 
exceed day to day needs. Quotations 
June 18: bran $49, grey shorts $61, 
delivered Texas common points, un- 


changed on bran but $1.50 lower 
on shorts, compared with a week 
previous. 

Chicago: Millfeed business was 


slow in the central states during the 
week ending June 21, although de- 
mand was good enough to keep the 
market relatively firm, except for 
the case of red dog. A few cars of 
on-track red dog had to be moved 
at lower prices. Market men said 
millfeed supplies in most cases were 
not pressing, Flour mill grinding time 
is cut back, keeping milling by-prod- 
uct supplies fairly short. However, 
feed mills are keeping inventories 
of millfeeds low because the move- 
ment of the new crop wheat is im- 
minent, and this might lower the 
millfeed market. Quotations June 21: 
bran $44@44.50, standard midds. 
$54.50@55, flour midds. $59@59.50, 
red dog $60@61. 

St. Louis: There was improved de- 
mand for bran and shorts last week, 
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particularly in the Southwest. Offer- 
ings for nearby shipment were light. 
Quotations June 18: bran $44.75@ 
45.25, shorts $57.50@58, St. Louis 
switching limits. 


Boston: Millfeeds were irregular 
in the local market last week. The 
demand was limited in most in- 


stances and closely followed the pat- 
tern normally dictated by adequate 
pasturage conditions. Bran continued 
on the easy side, losing about $1.50. 
Sales were scattered and limited to 
the buyers’ immediate requirements. 
Middlings maintained their recent 
tone of steadiness and advanced ap- 
proximately 50¢ with trading action 
about in the same category as bran. 
Quotations June 19: bran $52, mid- 
dlings $58. 

Buffalo: Bran prices were off $2 
a ton during the past week and then 
rallied and regained the loss. Stand- 
ard middlings declined $1.50 a ton 
because of increased output and the 
fact that demand for poultry feeds 
started to taper. Heavy feeds were 
unchanged to slightly lower as sales 
frim pig areas started to slip. Much 
of the trade to the New England area 
has been lost because Canadian mills 
are about $2 a ton below comparable 
Buffalo offerings. Quotations June 
18: Bran $45@45.50, standard midds. 
$50@51.50, flour midds. $60.50@61.75, 
red dog $61.50@62.50. 


Pitisburgh: Buying interest the 
last week was extremely small, with 
both retail and wholesale buying be- 
ing done on a very cautious basis. 
Farmers continue to use all avail- 
able pastures and also any grain 
of the last season crops. Supplies 
continue plentiful in all lines and a 
variation in prices prevails from dif- 
ferent shipping points. Quotations 
June 19, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
bran $52.70@53.50, standard midds. 
$61.50@62.20, flour midds. $66.20a 
67.70, red dog $68.30@69.70. 

Philadelphia: After some sharp 
price swings recently, quotations held 
unchanged last week as quiet trading 
continued. Smaller milling operations 
reduced the availability of offal, but 
buyers were taking only’ small 
amounts for current requirements 
The June 19 quotations showed bran 
at $52, standard midds. at $58 and 
red dog at $69. 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices fluc- 
tuated only slightly last week and 
showed signs of strengthening to- 
wards the weekend. Mixers and job- 
bers showed more interest, and pur- 
chases were fairly good, although 
offerings were limited, shorts being 
offered a little more freely than bran 
and dropping $1.50 under the week 
previous. Quotations June 18: bran 
$50@50.75, shorts $63@63.50. 

Seattle: Millfeed firmed up last 
week, partly due to reduced grind by 
Pacific Northwest mills and partly 
due to increased interest on the part 
of California buyers, who were ac- 


tively bidding in the market. As a 
result, local buyers began covering 


their requirements, and the market 
was quite active. At the close of the 
week most mills were withdrawn 
from the market for all positions, re- 
porting that they were well sold 
through July and did not want to 
book any further ahead. Last sales 
were made at $48 per ton delivered 
common transit points, and this ap- 
peared to be about the nominal mar- 
ket, with supplies tight. 

Portland: Millrun $44, midds. $50 
ton 


Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $2 
last week, with demand exceeding 
supply. Plants are working five days 
a week and are booked into July. 
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Trade to West Coast is steady. Quo- 
tations July 18: red bran and mill 
run $47, middlings $52; to Denver: 
red bran and mill run $54, middlings 
$59; to California: red bran and mill 
run $54.50, middlings $59.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: The market is 
reported to be weak, though bran 
showed some signs of strengthening 
towards the end of the week under 
review. Quotations June 19: bran $49 
@51. shorts $54@56, middlings $59@ 
62, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Vancouver: Domestic prices fin- 
ished the week unchanged to slightly 
lower. Demand was reported on the 
limited side. Bran prices were about 
$2 lower on some offerings while 
shorts and middlings held steady. 
Cash car quotations June 19: bran 
$45.80@ 47.50, shorts $48.50@51.80, 
middlings $57.80@58.80. 

Winnipeg: Demand is draggy and 
trade light with only a small move- 
ment to British Columbia and eastern 
Canada. Stocks show a small increase, 
but prices remain steady, Quotations 
June 19: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 


Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, $384 43, 
shorts $41446, midds. $45@50; all 
prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 


country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. 








DEATHS 


John F. Kroutil, for 54 years presi- 
dent of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & 
Grain Co., died June 12. More details 
will be found on page 26. 





Mary Bowman, mother of L. E. 
Bowman, Eagle Roller Mill Co. rep- 
resentative in Chicago, died at the 
Shelbyville, Ill., hospital the evening 
of June 20. She would have been 87 
years old Aug. 15. She was taken to 
the hospital from her home in Lake- 
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Wheat Harvest Hits Stride 
In S.W.; Spring Area Wet 
As Rust Appears on Wheat 


wood, Ill, June 8. Death was from 
natural causes. Funeral services were 
planned for June 23 in Lakewood. Mr. 
Bowman is a former president of the 
Chicago Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors. 


George Livingston, former execu- 
tive vice president and treasurer of 
the Millers National Federation and 
prominent in U.S. Department of 
Agriculture positions, died in Cham- 
paign, Ill. More details will be found 
on page 10. 


Albert B. Freund, 77, secretary of 
the Walter Freund Bread Co., St. 
Louis, died recently. Mr. Freund, who 
resided at the Park Plaza Hotel, was 
associated with the bread company, 
founded by his grandfather in 1856, 
for about 55 years. He was a member 
of the board of directors of Good- 
will Industries and was active in 
Masonic circles. 


Alexander Taylor, serviceman for 
the Fleischmann division, Standard 
Brands, Inc., died at his home, 20 
Hill St., Malden, Mass., at age 52. 
A representative of the Fleischmann 
bakery service department, Mr. Tay- 
lor became associated with the Bos- 
ton district of Fleischmann in 1944. 
However, he had been contacting 
bakers in the New England area for 
a number of years prior to that date 
as a Lever Bros. representative. He 
is survived by his widow and one 
daughier. 








BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 

Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending June 12, 
1954, and June 14, 1953, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market 
ing Administration of the U. 8, Department 

of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 

Canadian 





W. C. Mikkelsen Named President of 
Northwest Crop Improvement Group 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. The ex- 
pansion of the bread wheat research 
program was proposed as the number 
one project of the Pacific Northwest 
Crop Improvement Assn. at the 11th 
annual meeting of the group here 
recently. 

Making this proposal was Merrill 
D. Sather, executive secretary of the 
association, who remarked that to- 
day's problem is not one of surplus 
but rather one of distribution. 

Efforts should be made to expand 
world markets, but in the meantime 
more attention must be given to pro- 
ducing a product that can be con- 
sumed in immediate markets, he said. 

W. C. Mikkelsen, Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Walla Walla, was elected 
president of the association, Other 
officers named were Art Lindberg, 
Pendleton, Ore., vice president; Louis 
Pifer, Jones-Scott Co., Walla ‘Walla, 
treasurer; Mr. Sather, executive sec- 
retary, and Raymond P. Ramming, 
Igleheart Bros., Inc., Pendleton, Ore., 
chairman of the board of directors. 

In a report on U.S. Department of 
Agriculture barberry control work, 
H. B. Busdicker, USDA, said that 
surveys have been completed in 12 
counties in the area and are nearing 
completion in 15 counties. In the Spo- 
kane area alone, 50,000 bushels on 
5,000 properties were destroyed. 


American in bond 
June June June June 
12 14 12, 14, 
1954 1953 1954 1953 
Wheat $01,259 219,542 796 1,198 
Corn 16,268 0.217 
Oats 1,582 11,979 1,253 740 
Rye 8,520 i804 1,244 773 
Barley 6,27 5,928 32 269 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets June 12, fig 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (0000's omitted): corn, 
S53 (462) bu 
Ralph McEwen, Oregon’ wheat 


farmer who is a member of the Na- 
tional Grain Research Advisory Com- 
mittee to the secretary of agriculture, 
outlined the activities of the commit- 
tee and stressed the need for produc- 
tion of varieties with good milling and 
baking qualities and which are ag- 
ronomically desirable. 

The association also heard reports 
by Ed Seeborg, Western Wheat Qual- 
ity Laboratory, on the five gram 
milling process being developed at 
Washington State College; Dr. Mark 
B. Barmore, Western Wheat Quality 
Laboratory, summary of laboratory 
activities; Dr. C. S. Holton, USDA, 
Pullman, Wash., smut control pro- 
gram; Dr. K. H. Klages, University 
of Idaho, European wheat research 
and production; Dr. Charles Rohde, 
Pendleton Branch Station; Dr. O. A. 
Vogel, USDA, Pullman; Dr. F. C. 
Elliott, Washington State College; 
Bill Hall, Sherman Branch Station 
and Walter Nelson, Dry Land Experi- 
ment Station, protein increases with 
nitrogen applications. 

The crop improvement group meet- 
ing was followed by a meeting of the 
Pacific Northwest Grain Sanitatien 
Committee, during which the history 
of grain sanitation in the Pacific 
Northwest and national sanitation ac- 
tivities were discussed. 


Hot, clear weather rapidly is push- 
ing the wheat harvest in the South- 
west to a peak as combines fan over 
Kansas and the Texas Panhandle 
after putting the wrapper on the 
Oklahoma crop. 

Harvest operations also are near- 
ing completion in southwestern Mis- 
souri. Arrivals of new wheat at the 
major terminals throughout the 
Southwest reflected the turn from 
rainy weather to ideal harvesting 
conditions which are dispelling fears 
of wet grain. 

In the spring wheat area the crop 
continued to make highly satisfac- 
tory progress, with moisture ample 
in all areas and temperatures high 
enough to promote rapid growth. 
However, some concern was develop- 
ing over reports of the appearance 
of stem rust in the area during a 
period of high humidity. Moisture 
was excessive in some areas, Caus- 
ing flooding of fields in the main 
durum-producing section. 

Kansas City received 1,326 cars of 
wheat, a big jump over the 902 cars 
the previous week, but sharply small- 
er than the 1,950 receipts a year ago. 
At Enid, Okla., 1,137 cars were re- 
ported, virtually the same as the 
preceding Monday when 1,140 ar- 
rived there. 

Wichita received 631, Hutchinson 
474 and Salina 91. The harvest in 
Kansas is nearing Kansas City in the 
East and is pushing beyond the cen- 
tral tier of counties. The peak should 
be reached in about a week. That 
would be about a week early, as July 
4 generally sees the high point. 


Average Protein 

The first analysis by the federal 
and state agriculture departments of 
1954 Kansas wheat indicates the new 
crop is running well above average in 
test weight and about average in 
protein content. The test weight on 
182 carload shipments of new wheat 
from south central and southeastern 
counties averaged 62.5 lb. and the 
protein 11.6%. 

The only thing disconcerting about 
the early arrivals was the fact that 
moisture content in many instances 
was running a bit too high to please 
mills or encourage farm storage. 

In contrast with the high moisture 
content in parts of the state, much 
of the wheat cut in the southwestern 
sections was so dry that the berries 
were withered. In the Garden City 
area some farmers doubted the wheat 
was worth combining. 

Rains early last week held back 
combining operations, but it was not 
long before fields could support the 
heavy equipment once the sun started 
bearing down in earnest June 17. 

A private report from Amarillo on 
Texas prospects predicted yields 
would be disappointing. It said that 
freeze damage is now showing up 
throughout the territory. 

Hedging pressure has increased 
slightly as space has grown tighter 
in some areas. However, elevator pur- 
chases in relation to the wheat going 
under loan are still trivial, grain men 
said. There is, in fact, the hint of a 
friendlier feeling toward the market 
even though the movement is in full 
swing. Millers express pleasure with 
the quality of the new crop. 

Skies last week were cloudy in 
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the spring wheat area, humidity was 
high and there were frequent strong 
winds, the Peavey Elevators report 
states. Hail damage was reported 
from southwestern North Dakota. 
‘Many localities have had very heavy 
rains, with resulting damage from 
flooding,” the report continues. “This 
is especially true in North Dakota 
in what historically has been the 
main producing area north of Devils 
Lake. The rains have reduced pros- 
pects as a result of flooding, by pre- 
venting seeding of a full acreage or 
by preventing effective weed control. 


Shortage Overcome 


“It goes without saying that if 
precipitation should return to nor- 
mal for the remainder of the season 
the net effect would be all to the 
good, as in many places the subsoil 
deficiency has been corrected,” Pea- 
vey says. 

The bulletin notes that stem rust 
was reported from the experiment 
station at Fargo June 12, making it 
five days later than last year, Also, 
a trace of rust in about 50% of the 
better fields checked in South Da- 
kota has been reported, 

The Occident Elevator bulletin also 
notes reports of rust on leaves but 
no determination as yet as to the 
kind of rust. Bright, sunshiny weath- 
er is generally needed to force the 
crop along, Occident says. 

The Amber Milling Division of 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn. 
reports that durum plants are only 
6 to 8 in. high, and it appears that 
crop growth is about 10 days late. 
Exceptionally favorable weather will 
be needed to overcome the past 10 
days of wet, cool to cold weather, 
Amber concludes. 


Summer Arrives 


Sunshine and temperatures in the 
70's visited western Canada over the 
week end to give the prairies the 
first real taste of summer this sea- 
son. However, earlier in the week 
further rains ranging from light 
showers to torrential downpours were 
experienced, and areas that were 
intended to carry crops are as little 
as 20% seeded, These areas are lo- 
cated in northern Manitoba and 
northeast Saskatchewan, and some of 
the acreage planted is now flooded. 

Vast acreages in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan are water-logged, and 
a good percentage of the crop is 
standing in water, Some of the stands 
are turning yellow in patches over 
the fields. This is particularly true 
over an area extending west for 100 
miles from Winnipeg. Apart from 
scattered sections in Alberta and 
west-central Saskatchewan, moisture 
supplies range from above normal to 
excessive, Some reporting stations 
have received as much as 8 in, of 
rain since mid-May. 

Crops are well rooted, but because 
of the lateness of the season continu- 
ous warm and sunny weather is 
needed. Wild oats show vigorous 
growth, and other weeds are now 
competing with grain crops, but over 
millions of acres the land is too wet 
to permit the operations of weed 


spraying equipment. There is little 
or no mention of insect activity, but 
fears of rust infection are growing. 
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STAMFORD, CONN. 
food and baking industry in the next 
half century will depend upon scien- 


A sound 


tifle research and new knowledge 
about food and nutrition, Albert R. 
Fleischmann, vice president of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., told newspaper and 
trade editors here recently. 

Mr. Fleischmann spoke following a 
tour of the new Fleischmann Labora- 
tories established here, which bring 
together the major scientific resources 
of Standard Brands, consolidating lab- 
oratories which were formerly located 
in a number of different buildings in 
New York City and elsewhere. 

In describing the function of the 


new laboratories, Mr. Fleischmann 
showed the importance of research 
in the development of Standard 


Brands products. 
Dr. William Johnston also spoke. 


J. F. Kroutil, Head 
Of Yukon, Dies 


YUKON, OKLA. John Francis 
Kroutil, for 54 years president of the 
Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., died 
as a result of a heart attack at his 
farm home near here June 12. An 
immigrant from Czechoslovakia, Mr. 
Kroutil from an early age realized 
the opportunities of his adopted coun- 
try as well as the future for flour 
milling and grain merchandising in 
the Southwest. 

In addition to his milling activities, 
Mr. Kroutil founded and was presi- 
dent since 1912 of the Yukon National 
Bank, was president of the Yukon 
Electric Co. since 1907 and was presi- 
dent of the Progress Brewing Co., 
Oklahoma City. He was a past presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Millers Assn. 
and was a member of the Millers 
National Federation, He was elected 
to the Oklahoma Hall of Fame in 
1933 

Seventy-nine years of age at his 
death, Kr. Kroutil had lived in Yukon 
since 1890. His family had moved 
there from Nebraska. Through con- 
siderable difficulty he and his brother, 
Frank L. Kroutil, established a grain 
elevator in Yukon over the objec- 
tions of other grain merchants in the 
community. This proved successful 
and a year or so later they were 
given the opportunity to purchase 
the Yukon Mill & Grain Co. This was 
done in 1900 and at the age of 25 
Mr. Kroutil became its president. 

Through the years the mill grew 
from a 50-bbl, plant to the present 
day enterprise which includes a 4,000- 
sack flour mill, half-million bushel 
grain elevator, 1,000-sack corn mill 
and a 50-ton feed mill. The company 
is in the process of increasing the 
elevator capacity to one million bush- 
els. 

Mr. Kroutil was a civic leader and 
served on the city council and worked 
in the interest of schools. The sur- 
vivors include his widow, Mrs. Mary 
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Director of the new laboratories and 
vice president in charge of research 
for Standard Brands, Inc., Dr 
ston described the function 


John- 
and or- 


ganization of the research unit and 
introduced his staff to the visiting 
writers. 

In a brochure just published by 
Standard Brands about the new lab- 
oratories and their work, the com- 
pany points out that in 1868 the 


Fleischmann company (now part of 
Standard Brands) developed what is 
said to be the first reliable commer 
cial yeast for bakers. It was imported 
by founder Charles Fleischmann from 
his native Austria, near the Hun- 
garian estate where he had worked 
with different strains of yeast as a 


brewmaster. 
In 1876, Fleischmann offered: 
Kroutil; three daughters, Mrs. A. 


McCarthy and Mrs. John McGinley 
of Los Angeles and Mrs. Buford Bar- 
nett of Hanford, Calif.; a sister, Mrs 
A. F. Dobry, Yukon, and two broth- 
ers, Robert A. Kroutil, treasurer otf 
the Yukon mill, and Thomas A. Krou- 
til, secretary of the firm 

Raymond B. Kroutil, a nephew, is 
first vice president of the company 
and another nephew, Norman F 
Kroutil, is second vice president. Fu- 
neral services were held June 15 in 
Yukon. 
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No Cut Indicated 


In Australian 
Wheat Planting 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA —- So 
far there have been no indications of 
any substantial reduction in wheat 
planting in Australia. Excellent au 
tumn rains have been received recent 
ly in Victoria, Western Australia and 
New South Wales. Fair rains have 
been received also in South Australia 
and wheat planting has gone ahead 
under good conditions. 

Meanwhile, Australia is disposing 
of her surplus wheat very slowly, 
and as there is quite a quantity of 
1952-53 wheat still in storage, addi 
tional storage is the grain and milling 
industry's main concern. Observers 
say that if the coming crop is a good 
one, the storage problem really will 
be serious. 

A large additional storage for bulk 
wheat at Geelong in Victoria is now 
being built, but this will only take 
care of a portion of the expected 
Victorian harvest. 

Last year there was a considerable 
expansion of the acreage sown to 
barley in Australia and a reduction in 
the acreage sown to oats. With the 
large fall which has taken place in 
the overseas barley market, it is ex- 
pected that this trend will be re- 
versed. 


“Bakers will find compressed yeast 
the most economical and suitable for 
all purposes. A practical baker will 
be sent to give instructions in its use 
when necessary.” This was perhaps 
the first time such an offer of service 
to an industry had been made by any 
U.S. firm. 

The Commercial Bakery division 
devotes itself to helping the baking 
industry develop superior products 
and better methods of manufacture. 
They work constantly with the in- 
dustry and evaluate anything new 
discovered there or outside, whether 
a technique, product or process. Find- 
ings are then made available to the 
baking industry, Dr. Johnston said. 
Work is continually done in the 
laboratories on yeast, in growing it, 
processing it and using it in baking. 
Most of the work with yeast in leav- 


Fire Guts Plant 
Of Armour & Co. 


CHICAGO A $500,000 fire swept 
through Armour & Co.’s by-products 
processing building at the Chicago 
Stock Yards the morning of June 18. 


The five story building was gutted 
and the processing of meat scraps, 
tankage, bone meal and blood meal 


was halted. 


Flames towered 40 ft. above the 


structure and one-fourth of Chi- 
cago's fire-fighting equipment was 
called on to quell the 5-11 fire. Hun- 


dreds of firemen fought for more than 
three hours to confine the flames to 
the by-products building, and to save 
adjacent buildings. The spread of 
flames to a natural gas storage build- 
ing and Armour's 11 story fertilizer 
plant was narrowly averted. They 
adjoin the building where the fire 
started. No injuries were reported. 
All 35 workers on the plant’s night 
shift escaped safely. 

tobert W. Guenther, animal pro- 
tein sales department, said customers 
of Armour wanting meat scraps, 
tankage, blood meal and bone meal 
will be serviced. Sales activities are 
to be continued as well. A delay of 
one or two days is expected early 
this week in shipping orders on the 
books, but further delay is expected 
to be eliminated later in the week 
and the schedule should be adhered 
to for all further business. 

Supplies are being diverted from 
Armour’s other units in other areas 
of the country to fill customers’ needs. 

Plans to install new machinery in 
the burned out plant are going ahead 
full blast, and it is thought that sup- 
plies should be coming from the plant 
which was destroyed before long 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


General Dividend 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced that the directors de- 
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ening is done in the bread unit of the 
commercial bakery division. For solv- 
ing other commercial baking prob- 
lems the division also has a cake 
unit. Both units are eequipped with 
a complete staff and the newest com- 
mercial baking equipment. 


Illustrations Described 


At the left in the illustrations 
above is an exterior view of the new 
plant, containing 55 laboratory units 
and staffed by physical, organic and 
analytical chemists, h:ochemists, nu- 
tritionists, bacteriologists, chemical 
engineers and other scientists. At the 
right is. a view of the pilot bakery, 
where commercial bread baking prob- 
lems are studied under actual working 
conditions. In this illustration, the ef- 
fect of different leavening procedures 
on bread baking is being tested. 


clared a dividend of 15¢ per share on 


the shares of common stoc’: payable 
Aug. 2, 1954, to holders of record 
July 15, 1954, and the regular divi- 


dend of $2 per snare on the $8 pre- 
ferred stock payable Oct. 1, 1954, to 
holders of record Sept. 17, 1954. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF O 


Canadian Barley on 
Way to Russian Port 


VANCOUVER—The first full cargo 
of barley to be shipped from Canada 
to the Soviet Union was loaded here 
during the week. The Norwegian 
S.S. Skagerak took 7,400 tons of No 
2 CW barley for discharge at a Baltic 
port. 

The barley formed part of the 
million-bushel order placed through 
the Soviet embassy at Ottawa, the 
balance being scheduled to move 
through Montreal. The _ shipment 
loaded here was so!d through K. A 
Powell (B.C.), Ltd., and the move- 
ment was featured by the visit here 
of Alex Lobatchev, Soviet commercial 
counsellor from Ottawa who met 
with some of the grain men here and 
held preliminary talks regarding fu- 
ture shipments not only of barley 
but also wheat. 

The Soviet commercial official also 
talked with British Columbia pulp 
producers who several months ago 
sold $1,500,000 worth of low alpha 
pulp to the Soviets for the manufac- 
ture of textiles 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF F LIFe— 


Builds New Storage 


DOWAGIAC, MICH.—-A new 200,- 
000 bu. grain storage elevator is be- 
ing built by the Dowagiac Milling Co. 
at a cost of approximately $165,000. 
The elevator will consist of six main 


tanks, 18 ft. in diameter, and four 
inter-connecting bins. The total 
height will be around 163 ft. Con- 


struction is being rushed so the new 
facility will be ready to handle this 
year’s wheat crop 
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General Baking 
St. Louis Operation to 


Walter Freund 


ST. LOUIS — The purchace of the 
St. Louis operations of the General 
Baking Co. by the Walter Freund 
Bread Co. wes announced this week. 

Effective Monday, June 28, the 
General Baking Co., bakers of Bond 
bread and Hollywood bread, will turn 
its operations over the Freund 
bakery. At that time, Freund's will 
begin servicing General’s customers 
in the greater St. Louis area. 

The equipment and vehicles of the 
St. Louis plant of General Baking 
Co. will be shipped to other plants of 
the General Baking Co., which has 
its headquarters in New York City. 
All baking operations will be concen- 
trated in the Freund bakery at 920 
S. Taylor Ave. 

The building of the General Baking 
Co. at 1019 N. Jefferson Ave. is 
situated in part on the roadway to 
be taken over for the proposed widen- 
ing of Jefferson Ave 

The anticipated necessity of aban- 
doning a large and essential portion 
of its plant for this purpose had a 
bearing on the decision to sell the 
bakery operation, a spokesman for 


to 
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Co. Sells 


Bread Co. 


General Baking Co. said. 

The Hollywood high-protein, low- 
calorie health bread will be produced 
under the same brand name, Walter 
Freund, president of the purchasing 
bakery, announced, but distribution 
of Bond-labeled products will be dis- 
continued. 

Mr. Freund said that the transac- 
tion will “substantially increase the 
production and distribution of 
Freund’s Olde Tyme product's and will 
also involve expanding the territory 


” 


we serve. 
The sale makes the Freund com- 
pany the largest single wholesale 


bakery in the St. Louis area. Freund's 
is St. Louis only home-owned whole- 
sale bakery. The consideration in- 
volved was not disclosed. 

Mr. Freund said that plans are 
being made to employ as many of 
General's 150 employees as necessary 
for the expanded operation of the 
bakery. 

The Freund bakery is the oldest 
bakery in St. Louis, founded in 1856 
by the same family which now oper- 
ates it. 





Pawnee, Wichita, Comanche Leading 
Wheat Varieties in Kansas in 1954 


KANSAS CITY Ponca, Kiowa 
and Wichita wheats are tending up- 
ward in popularity among Kansas 
wheat farmers, the 1954 wheat va- 
riety survey shows. However, Pawnee, 
Wichita and Comanche still comprise 
the bulk of the wheat seeded in the 
state, 65% of the 1954 acreage, the 
report of the U.S. Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service and Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture reveals. 

These three varieties have been the 
leading varieties during the last sev- 
en years, and in all but a few coun- 
ties they make up a major part of 
the 1954 wheat acreage. 

Pawnee, while declining in favor, 
was still the leading variety and was 
planted on 29.5% of the total seeded 
acreage, It is the predominant vari- 
ety grown in most eastern, central 
and north central counties. Pawnee 
was seeded in nearly all counties 
and in 48 counties accounted for 
50% or more of the wheat acreage. 

Wichita, an early maturing variety, 
showed a significant increase in pop- 


ularity and at 244% of the total 
seeded acreage was the second vari- 
ety in importance. Wichita is now 
being grown in all but two counties 
of the state and has shown sharp 
increases in plantings in southern 
and western counties. 

Comanche comprised but 11.5% of 
the total acreage. However, it still 
continues to be the leading variety in 
a number of northwestern counties 
and is grown extensively in all coun- 
ties in the western half of the state. 

New Variety 

Kiowa, a new variety first dis- 
tributed by Kansas State College, 
represented 8.1‘% of the acreage seed- 
ed for the 1954 crop. This variety 
has spread rapidly and is largely 
grown in the western half of the 
state. Triumph (Early Premium), 
another early maturing wheat, also 
increased in popularity and now 
ranks as the fifth most important 
variety representing 7.8% of the 
state acreage. Large acreages of Tri- 





PER CENT OF KANSAS SEEDED ACREAGE 
Variet 1924 1929 1934 1939 1944 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
‘ Pd 64 bud c Lo Q 4 
P 36.0 37.8 38.7 37.5 34.7 29.5 
W ° 9.4 11.3 16.8 16.6 19.7 24.4 
‘ 1 20.8 18.7 16.8 16.9 13.7 11.5 
K m 6 4.3 8.1 
l " 

(} | 1 6.4 8.3 4 7.3 7.8 
Re 1.4 9 6.2 i 6.9 6.2 5.8 
\ j 7 2.9 1.1 6.0 1.6 3.3 
V 2.4 
i 1 19.4 6.6 8 5.4 14 3.7 3.1 1.8 

s 6 7 , 7 7 8 
| 9 1.0 15.5 3.6 1.9 1.4 1.2 7 4 
o} ‘ 8.6 1.3 1.3 f 9 7 ‘ 
E i hull 4 1.6 9.0 4.6 2.3 1.5 7 6 » 
rurke 61.4 is. 14.3 28.9 14.7 1.7 1.4 9 7 ‘ |} 
1 4 ; 2 of 1 
if ow , 3 6.4 4 7 ; 2 1 1 J 

Kan! 19.0 1 10.4 1.5 3.7 2 1 1 a ‘ 
Other Varietie 4.9 6.4 s 4.5 1.8 1.2 1.1 1.1 1.8 3.1 3.1 
I 100 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.9 100.0 100.0 1006.0 100.0 100.0 

DISTRIBUTION OF WINTER WHEAT VARIETIES IN KANSAS 
Percentage Distribution of Acreage Seeded in Kansas for the 1954 Crop 
{crop reporting districts 

West North South East Kansas 

Va N.W tra 3.W. Central Central Central N.E. Central 8.E. totals 
Pa 9 t 10 56.8 46.7 28.9 76.4 71.0 38.0 29.6 
Wick 18 9 1.3 13.4 15.0 26.5 9.4 4.5 16.1 24.4 

1 2 12.7 9.4 8.6 9.2 6 11.5 
K ’ v1 14 13.4 7.2 7.9 4.6 ‘ 5 1 s.1 
rr 1.4 2 2.4 9.8 16.4 4.4 11.0 30.5 a 
Re 26 { 19.9 2.7 2.1 3.0 7 on) 1.6 8 
Ont 24.5 1 13.5 &.1 9.9 11.4 8.7 12.1 1.7 12.9 


umph are grown in the southeastern 
quarter of the state. 
Red Chief and Blue 
garded as late 
ranked sixth 


Jacket, re- 
maturing varieties, 
and seventh with 5.8 
and 33%, respectively. Red Chief 
and Blue Jacket are most popular 
in the southwestern area. Tenmarq 


now occupies only 1.8% compared 
with 3.1 a year earlier. Ten years 
ago this variety was the most im- 
port one grown in the state, occu- 


pying 36.6% of the acreage in 1944. 

Ponca, another new variety first 
released in 1951, represented 2.4% of 
the acreage seeded for the 1954 crop 
compared with less than 1% in 1953. 
This variety is grown mostly in the 
eastern half of the state. Several of 
the older varieties—-Early Blackhull, 
Blackhull, Chiefkan, Turkey, Chey- 
enne, Kanred, Kawvale, and Clarkan 

continue to decline in importance 
and together represented only 2.3% 
of the acreage seeded for harvest 
in 1954 compared with 3.3% in 1953 
and 4.6% in 1952. 

The total acreage seeded to wheat 
in Kansas last fall is estimated at 
11,738,000 acres and compares with 
14,315,000 acres seeded for the 1953 
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GEO. 9. MOON HONORED 
ON 100TH ANNIVERSARY 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. — One hun- 
dred years old and still going strong 
is the proud record of Geo, Q. Moon 
& Co., feed manufacturer, of Bing- 
hamton, N.Y. The firm started water- 
mill grinding of grains at Port Dick- 
inson, near Binghamton, exactly 100 
years ago. “ 

The Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants celebrated the event at 
its annual convention banquet in 
New York City dune 14, by present- 
ing Clarke C. Davis, president of the 
Moon company, with the first honor 
award scroll ever given by the as- 
sociation to one of its members for 
distinguished feed service to the 
trade. 





crop. This report is based on infor- 
mation supplied by 6,457 farmers 
throughout the state who reported 
varieties of wheat grown on their 
farms, 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Robert E. Jones, sales manager of 
Wayne Fish & Co., Minneapolis, is 
reported making satisfactory prog- 
ress at Abbott Hospital following a 
heart attack June 16. Mr. Jones was 
associated with Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. for a number of years before 
joining the Fish firm. 


W. BR. Heegaard, vice president in 
charge of sales, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, left New York 
for New England at the close of last 
week, after calling on the New York 
trade. 


John A. Repetti, manager, bakery 
sales department, New York, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, left 
by air June 18 to spend the follow- 
ing week in Minneapolis. 

@ 

Wilson P. Tanner, Tanner-Evans- 
Siney Corp., New York flour distribu- 
tor, spent several days recently in 
Kansas City, during which he attend- 
ed the field day of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn, A. L. Ingram, 
district manager, New York, Pills- 
bury Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, was an- 
other New York flour man at the 
meeting 

* 


Mrs. Edna Scharf, wife of Ed 
Scharf, Minneapolis-St. Paul repre- 
sentative, bakery flour sales, General 
Mills, Inc., underwent major surgery 
recently at a Rochester, Minn., hos- 
pital, and is reported to be in fair 
condition. 


Miss Ruth Behnke, food editor, 
Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, at- 
tended the national convention of 
Theta Sigma Phi in Detroit, June 
16-20, Theta Sigma Phi is a nation- 
al professional honorary fraternity 
for women in journalism. 


The regional home economists of 
the Wheat Flour Institute gath- 
ered in Lubbock, Texas. They 
were Pattie Hay, north-central and 
northwest; Loulse Garrett, south- 
central and southwest; Joellene Van- 
noy, southeast, and Mabel Evans, 
southern areas, Attending the meet- 
ing from the Chicago office were H. 
H. Lampman, executive director, and 
Gwen Lam, home economics adviser. 
The regional home economists and 
Miss Lam are attending a methods 
workshop on nutrition education June 
14-July 2 at Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock. 

oe 

Hill Clark, treasurer, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, and his family va- 
cationed and visited relatives in 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 

°° 


Herman Steen, vice president, 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
was in Ames, Iowa, June 11 to at- 
tend the fortieth reunion of his grad- 
uating class at Iowa State College. 

* 

Nearly 100 business associates and 
friends honored Theodore G, Stone, 
retiring director of purchases of Spen- 
cer Kellogg & Sons, at a testimonial 
dinner in Buffalo, N.Y., recently. Mr. 
Stone, who has been with the com- 
pany for 39 years, will retire officially 
June 30, 


Abby Sue Frank, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Leo Frank, was married 
June 13 to Pvt. Merton A. Mason, 
audit division, department of defense, 
U.S. Army. A reception at the Plaza 
Hotel, New York, followed the cere- 
mony. The couple is living at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
while Pvt. Mason is stationed there. 
Mr, Frank is a partner in Cliff H. 
Morris & Co., New York flour brok- 
ers, and president of the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors. 

& 

Central states millers who were in 
Kansas City last week for the an- 
nual wheat field day of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn., included 
G. R. Krueger, General! Mills, Inc., 
Chicago; D. H. Wilson and William 
Catron, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago; W. H. Bowman, Acme-Ev- 
ans Co., Indianapolis; Edward E, 


Powers, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Alton, Il. 
& 
A large representation from the 


faculty of Kansas State College at- 
tended the field day of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn.,_ includ- 
ing: president James A. McCain, A. 
D. Weber, dean of the school of agri- 
culture; Harold Myers, assistant dean 
of agriculture; John Shellenberger, 
head of the department of flour and 
feed milling; Roger C. Smith, pro- 
fessor emeritus of entomology, and 
R, H. Throckmorton, dean emeritus 
of the school of agriculture and con- 
sultant to the wheat improvement 
group. E. T. Heynie of the college 
staff, participated in the program in 
leading the tour of the experimental 
wheat plots. 


Among the Minneapolis millers 
who attended the annual wheat field 
day of the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn, in Kansas City June 18 
were: William Steinke and B. F. 
Morris, Russell-Miller Milling Co.; 
Charles Ritz and John Tatam, In- 
ternational Milling Co.; Frank Da- 
mon and Ralph Herman, General 
Mills, Inc.; Ellis English, George 
Mairs, Roger Blessing and George 
Utter, Commander - Larabee Milling 
Co.; George Pillsbury, Harvey J. 
Patterson and Toney Owens, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc. George E. Kelley, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
also was present. From the East 
came Harry C, Lautensack, General 


Mills, Inc., Buffalo, and A. L. In- 
gram, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., New 
York. 
S 
Mr. and Mrs. A. James Sowden 


are in Rochester, Minn., where Mrs. 
Sowden has undergone surgery at 
the Mayo Clinic for a thyroid condi- 
tion. She is now convalescing satis- 
factorily in the Rochester Methodist 
Hospital. 


Abelardo Cardenas, export manag- 
er of the Standard Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, returned this week from a 
10-day business trip to Mexico City 

& 


Frederick A. O. Schwarz, New 
York City, has been reelected a di- 
rector of General Mills, Inc., it was 
announced by Harry A. Bullis, Min- 
neapolis, chairman of the board, Mr 
Schwarz, who has been associated 
with Davis Polk Wardwell Sunder- 


land & Kiendl in New York since 
1927 and who has been a partner 
since 1935, had resigned as director 
of GMI in February, 1953, to serve 
as chief counsel to the High Com- 
missioner of the U.S. zone, Germany. 
= 

Ernest Wall, president, Wall Ro- 
galsky Milling Co., McPherson, Kan- 
sas, was introduced on the New York 
Produce Exchange recently by Saul 
Wooster. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
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Benson has made his statement on 
acreage—-Congress has still to act 


on price supports. 

Secretary Benson failed to an- 
nounce the level of support for the 
1955 wheat crop this week as he 
took his affirmative stand on acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas. He 
is constrained by the action of Con- 
gress on the legislative situation 
high price supports will accept one 
condition; flexible supports will ac- 
knowledge another. 

Secretary Benson has handed down 
an alternative to the high price sup- 
port contingent, which is accept 
these total controls or else. 

It is a reasonably good bet that 
the drastic controls will not take 
effect and that Mr. Benson is doing 
little less than trading with the high 
price support crowd against the flexi- 
ble price support program of the ad- 
ministration. 

It is no secret that the cross-acre- 
age compliance proposition found few 
if any supporters in the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, although there 
was the one place that the adminis- 
tration had any substantial support 
for its policies. 

As Mr. Benson announced his ideas 
this week, it was clear that he con- 


templated total acreage allotments 
for all farms where the allotments 
removed more than 10 acres from 


production of wheat. 

However, it is certain that nothing 
less than complete controls are in- 
herent in the secretary’s statement 
since a wheat farmer may not plant 
oats, corn or soybeans or sorghums 
unless previously he has had an ex- 
perience growing those crops. 

The secretary's statement means 
nothing less than a statement by 
USDA of recommended acreage goals 
for all crops, and if any of those goals 
are exceeded the farmer will be de- 
prived of price support on any crop 


on his farm. 

Controls are in the saddle 

But the law is not settled. This 
looks largely like a threat to the 


basic commodity producers that they 
can have something less than com- 
plete controls if the Congress will 
accept flexible price supports as a 
basic part of the law. 


Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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WE ARE SELLING OUT THE 
ARNOLD MILL MACHINERY, 
STERLING, KANSAS 
—All in Good Condition— 

0. L. RANDALL 
Box 403 Sterling, Kansas 














HELP WANTED 
Vv LT TI 


A WELL-ESTABLISHED MINNESOTA 


mill ha an opening for an assistant 
chemist or laboratory technician, Address 
1908, The Northwestern Miller, P. O. Box 


67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








v RNR 





MILLER, 41 YEARS OLD WITH 20 YEARS’ 
experience in all phases milling produc- 
ticn with last 9 years as plant super- 
intendent for national firm, desires re- 
sponsible position Have excellent refer- 
ences Address 1887, The Northwestern 
Miller, P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





MACHINERY 





WANTED | 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Miller, 114 East 40th 8t., 
New York 16, N, Y. 








MILL MACHINERY 
When It’s Mill Machipery You Need 
“RITE TO ROSS” 

We buy and sell all types flour, feed 
mill machinery. Largest stock in 
Midwest. Rolls our specialty. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E, 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 














FARM LEGISLATION 





(Continued from page 9) 
support on any crop. It is unlikely 
that the House will accept cross- 


compliance as a feature of a 
farm bill. 

The Benson advisors are strong for 
cross-compliance saying without 
cross-compliance there will merely be 
another build-up of substitute crop 
surpluses as farmers shift their re- 
stricted acreage into other uses. In 
many areas, however, producers can- 
not shift into non-controlled crops. 

Sweeping farm legislation compro- 
mises are due on many features, ex- 


new 


cept the rigid high price support pro- 
visions. If the White House stands 
firrn it cannot lose. However, even 
the White House will not be above 
compromise on other issues such as 
cross-compliance—broader discretion- 
ary authority over size of insulated 
stocks or possibly some further 
tampering with acreage restrictions 
over the basic commodities brought 
under control. 

Essentially, the farm fight is one 
of two alternatives—high versus flex- 
ible price supports. 

Another item which may ultimately 
appear in the farm fight would be 
an effort to establish a commercial 
and non-commercial wheat map simi- 
lar to that for corn. In the past the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
rejected this idea on the grounds that 
the wheat map pattern did not lend 
itself to this treatment. Now, how- 
ever, the draftsmen at USDA are 
working on this problem. 

From here on in the farm legisla- 
tion will be a horse-trading game 
with the flexible support strength 
resting almost entirely on the not-to- 
be-discounted abilities of Sen. Aiken 
and Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (D., 
N.M.), backed by the White House. 
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Representatives in the following cities: CHICAGO, ILL. . BLUEFIELD, VA 
ST. LOUIS, MO. » KANSAS CITY, MO. .- MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. «+ LIGONIER, PA. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. »- NEW YORK, N.Y. + AKRON, OHIO + DALLAS, TEXAS 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA. . CHARLOTTE, N.C. 





For Multi-Wall bags, "make it a habit to depend on Hammond” 
HAMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY * 
General Offices: Wellsburg, W. Va. - Plants in Wellsburg, W. Va., Pine Bluff, Ark. and Charlotte, N.C. = 

















= 
Aged and Aerated 
g . | 
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ESTABLISHED . . 
_n To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY To improve bakeshop performance 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents e e 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
General Offices; WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON FLOU w 


Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








You can’t buy a better flour ¢ Or get a better value 
Or receive better service ¢ Or be in better hands 

















We specialize in 
CAHOKIA FLOUR co designing and engraving It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 
. for Millers and the Grain Trade 
ST. LOUIS, MO. Holland Engraving Co. KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Kansas City, Missour! , 


































Uniformity is a major requirement 
of good bakery flour . .. and 
POLAR BEAR flour has a long 
record of such standardized per- 
formance. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX #45 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 











N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. « Industrie Maatschappy 


| “MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


165 Wallace &t., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Bulidings, DUNDEE 
17 &t. Nicholas 8t., ABERDEEN 


26/28 High Bt., 
Cable: “Philip,” 


KIRKCALDY 


lbundee 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON" 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





June 24-26—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; St. Claire Inn, St. Clair, Mich.; 
Sec., Henry S. Cowgill, Amendt Mill- 
ing Co., Amendt, Mich. 

July 1-3 — Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; North- 
ernaire, Three Lakes, Wis.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, New York. 


July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 


Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 


The Chase National Bank, 
Midland Bank, Ltd 


New York 
London 














ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 








AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC, 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23-25 Billiter Bt. LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: “Flormel,”’ Oslo 











A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Betablished 1866 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
04 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 





ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” 











Cable Address: ‘Dorreacn," London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


62, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CERBALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh, Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 











ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUK IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C, 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


127 St. Vincent Street 








WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 


Flour and Cereal Importers 


74, Constitution St. Cables. Flour, Leith 


LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 











Katablished 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Cosmo” and “Mobil” 


Cable Address: 








Db bP John 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLABGOW 
c. 1. BF. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: "“Wheateat Glasgow 


Howle Simpson 





phur Springs, Va.; sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


Aug. 25-26 — The Mutual Millers 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. 
Gustavus A. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, IlL.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 


Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge Hotel, Nat- 
ural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 23-26 — Super Market Insti- 
tute; Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio; chm., Joseph P. Mott, 500 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 

Sept. 26-28—Southern Bakers 
Assn. Production Conference, Hotel 
Hiltmore, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, 
Ga, 

Oct. 9-l1l—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc.; Hotel Berkeley- 
Carteret, Asbury Park, N.J.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 104 Lillie St., New- 
ark 3. 


Oct. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Ohicago, Ill; Sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 16-20—American Bakers Assn.; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IL; 
Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 22—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Ine.; Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
322 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 
8, Tenn. 

Nov. 1—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn.; 
Sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell 
Ave., West Haven 16, Conn. 

1955 

Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 
North St., Phil., Pa. 

Jan, 28-25 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1523 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amstordam 


SINOB 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 





Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 














J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


-F LOU R— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 

















/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











| The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





— 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn KJ]. OUR pomestic 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: Grains," Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Fleur Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD Y pits 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CANADIAN Can eae een 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR | wetson I” CRESCENT 
ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 
OATMEAL LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 











mm . as WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour gain WHEY 
Mills Limited S° ‘Ni lif % 
Millsind Soles Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW + SASKATOON ¥ Regs ese- td 
og | poe PURITY THREE STARS 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
Et ee UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 


Lis CABLE CODES 
Montreal Ree USED 
ae 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
W heat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller Offers advertisers: 


Exclusive Lists 





List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- Proof of a job well done... 
western Miller Service Program. 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current .eneral 
questionnaires to the indus- 

ixtGime (ff try. Mills are listed by state 
t LST or provincial location and 
there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each 
U.S. mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 


grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller.’—A Southwest milling 
firm offcial.* 

‘ERA se F , P ; . 
annane The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 








*Original letters available on request. 





from previously published lists and from 
current registration records furnished by the 
United States Patent Office. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 
vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 


Separate listi f fi blendi lants, 
a ee ae ee Miller, which also includes: 


rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 


appended to the list of wheat flour mills. ® The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 


© The Almanack, a statistical annual 
A List of Flour Brands in the United States 


and Canada is also maintained continuously. 
The list is compiled from information fur- 
nished by mills in response to questionnaires, 


® The Library, for reference and research 
® Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 
e Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 








THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 





Che Northwestern Miller 


Tue AMERICAN Baker * MILLING Propuction 2501 Wayzata Bivd.., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


CROPLIFE BRANCH oFFices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto 
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PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 


for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 














THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








KNAPPEN compan 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 


l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 














GARLAND MILLS 
INC. 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTE RN MILLER 
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Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

April 14-16 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 21-23—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc.; Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; Sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K. Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil., Pa. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

NEW ARKANSAS GRANARY 

McCRORY, ARK.—Farmers Gran- 
ary, Inc., has cleared ground at Pat- 
terson for the construction of a 210,- 
000 bu. granary. The steel and con- 
crete structure will have a drying 
capacity of 18,000 bu. a day. The 
firm is a McCrory company, com- 
prised of G. L. Morris of McCrory, 
president; E. B. Conner, Augusta, 
vice president, and L. N. Arnof, Mc- 
Crory, secretary-treasurer. Work is 
expected to be completed late in 
August. 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 





BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association BRANDS 


VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINE FLOURS 

















“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


CORN PRODUCTS 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 










































KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 





THE THOMAS PAGE 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 






Wheat crops often are big, but it is 
never too easy to buy wheat of the 
best baking and milling character- 
istics. That's why Page Mills location 
is so important. At Topeka we can 
draw without penalty on four major 
wheat producing states. 


ILLING COMPANY, INC. 








w 
> 


Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 


Dilith, 4 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


Wuite SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn, 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


ow BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








‘**DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Contro! 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
ASSOCIFTION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Il, 











enn » 
Golden Loaf” 20's 0u: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND, NORFOLK, VA 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoin Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Hoard of Trade Building 











. . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 

















He found himself next to the trav- 


eled bore at the dinner party and 
was forced to listen to story after 
story of hairbreadth escapes and 
courageous decisions in the face of 
apparently insurmountable danger. 
“Do you know,” ended the racon- 
teur triumphantly, “I was once in 
danger of being prematurely buried?” 
The victim fixed him with a dim- 
ming eye. “I should hardly have 
thought it possible,” he murmured. 


¢¢¢ 
Wise girls will note that it’s a 
short drop from a pickup to a let- 


down. 

No matter how well a woman car- 
ries her years, she’s bound to drop a 
few sooner or later. 


e¢ ¢ 


You can’t judge women by 
clothes these days 
enough evidence. 


¢ ¢ 


Many husbands are second story 
men—their wives seldom believe the 


first one. 
¢$¢ ¢@ 

A teacher, correcting 6th grade 
English themes on the subject of 
“Thanksgiving,” came across the fol- 
lowing: ‘Today we have just about 
the same things to eat. But today we 
do not have Indians for dinner. We 
have relatives.” 


their 
there isn't 


¢$¢ ¢ 
An elderly lady, after long trips 
through impressive hallways and an 


hour of waiting was permitted to 
see a high-up assistant in the Agri- 
cultural Department. 

“But I want to see the Secretary 


of Agriculture himself,” she  pro- 
tested. 
“He’s not in just now, Madam,” 








GRAI 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 





KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « GRand 7535 
















FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « 
STOCKYARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 






Lewis W. Sanford © Phone 3316 
Maneger 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


L. D. 229 


Phone L. D. 98 


Co-Manag 
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said the official. “Can’t you tell me 
what it is you want to see him 
about ?”’ 

“Well,” she hesitated—‘“I have a 
geranium that isn’t doing so well.” 


¢$¢¢ 


Mr. Jones was mowing the lawn 
when he saw a large moving van pull 
up to the door. He rushed in to his 
wife and asked her what it was all 
about. “It’s the furniture folks,” his 
wife informed him in a_ whisper. 
“They've come for the piano.” 


“But I gave you the money for 
the next instalment,’ he reminded 
her. 


“Yes, I know, dear,” she answeerd. 
“I’m going to pay them as soon as 
they have it downstairs. I've decided 
to have it in the living room.” 


» 

Our 3rd Avenue man reports that 
the other evening, in one of the re- 
freshment parlors over there, a new- 
ly-arrived customer ordered a glass 
of whisky and announced that he 
would be obliged if the bartender 
would give him a refill whenever he 
pointed to his glass. “If I do any 
talking when I'm drinking,” he ex- 
plained, “I get to be the biggest bore 
in the country.” 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA  e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 


{ 


Ap 








“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 












Over 100 years experience in making 1847 
better bags for the milling industry 


COTTON * BURLAP * MULTIWALL PAPER * FAMILY SIZE FLOUR BAGS 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, lll. 
90 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl, 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
7 al Office De ver \< ’ ; 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

















BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 














““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu Grape Sprinc WHEAT FLouRS 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 











— ee 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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USDA Issues Food 


Research Survey 


WASHINGTON What research 
workers in the U.S. are doing to ad- 
vance knowledge of food and nutri- 
tion sciences is shown in a report 
of a survey, just issued by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. The sur- 
vey was made by the National Re- 
search Council under a contract ar- 
ranged by the department's Agri- 
cultural Research Service. 

(The report, “Survey of Food and 
Nutrition Research in the United 
States of America, 1952-53,” may 
be purchased from the U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., at $1.75 a copy.) 

Results show more than 4,800 re- 
search projects under way in the 
past fiscal year in academic, govern- 
mental and industrial laboratories. 
Making classified lists, the surveyors 
have endeavored to cite all food and 
nutrition research related to physi- 
ology, technology and marketing. The 
report provides also a central reg- 
ister of workers and organizations 
engaged in this type of work. 

The purpose of the survey is to 
help research directors and other 
research leaders to avoid duplica- 
tion of effort and to aid them in 
contacting experienced personnel. The 
council launched the first of these 
surveys in 1947, having become acute- 
ly aware of the need during World 
War II. The past year’s survey is 
the third undertaken. Reports on 
the two earlier surveys were pub- 
lished in 1948 and 1950, respectively. 

A new feature in the 1952-53 re- 
port is a section on new problems 
and older unsolved problems. Sub- 
mitted by contributors to the survey 
as being particularly urgent, this 
listing of some 250 research topics 
includes such diverse items as: In- 
fluence of diet on dental health; 
man’s requirement for fat in the 
diet; ways to improve palatability 
of low sodium diets; improved meth- 
ods for maintaining quality of foods 
during manufacture and distribution; 
interrelationships of nutrients, par- 
ticularly those between proteins and 
vitamins. 
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MILLING in ‘1 | 

ENGINEERS AWE 
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Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
e 
1911 Baltimore + 











Kanses City, Mo. 

















Ge 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,600,000 Bu. 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A, 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only, 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOL MINNESOTA 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade q 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 
& 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 




















RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 


$ wocessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 














CARGILL « 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 





E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 

















ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 


-“WESTCENTRAL ocooptrarive cra company- 


GRAIN EXCHANGE — OMAHA, 
TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL Faciities IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FrEeMONT AND 200 AFFILIATED 





CHEYENNE—WNEBRED 
PAWNEE—TURKEY 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 








NEBRASKA 


CouNTRY ELEVATORS 
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f GRAIN SERVICE? 
where 





New York Louisville 

> Chicago Memphis 4 

>) SH. Louis Enid a 
Kansas City Galveston 

+ Omahe H 

Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffelo 
Toledo Sen Francisco 4 
Columbus Los 
Norfolk Vancouver, B.C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS y 





Chicago Norfolk ¥ 
St. Louls Nashville 
| Kansas City Louisville 
1 Omehe ptpmente 
/ = Minneapolis - Cee 
7. Buffalo Galveston $ 
| Toledo Ft. Worth 
[2 Columbus Portland 


GRAIN COMPANY 





i MILLING WHEATS 
; rFROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 
Indianapolis 9, Indiana 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill le located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
eae, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers, 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
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“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Beat Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
Cc memes teip ot HARRIS 
Treasurer and 


St. Joseph, Mo, 














cluding bulletin and list services. 


you taking advantage of this service 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 


Are 


program? Ask for more details. 




















like 


“the gun 
that won 
the west” 





DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox,” “Novadelox”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. US. Pat. O€. 














lor years men staked their lives on the Winchester carbine because it 
was rugged, dependable and adaptable to their needs. 

Today, millers stake part of their business lives on the flour treatment 
equipment and processes they use. 

Recognizing that trust, N-A’s Flour Service Division offers a complete, 
single-responsibility service for maturing, enriching and color improve- 
ment—all handled by an integrated organization with over a third-of-a- 
century of experience, using time-tested materials designed for the job, 
backed by research laboratories to work with you and your consultants 
and a field staff to provide regular preventive inspections as well as to be 
on call for any emergency. 


* Winchester: The Gun That Won The West—by Harold F. Williamson. 


NOVABDEL PLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


NA-79 








A GREAT WAR STARTED 
100 YEARS AGO 


. . and it isn’t finished yet. It’s a war against the insect 
enemies that eat away $4 billion of our national wealth every 
vear. The nation’s entomologists are fighting this wer for 
you. Here’s what they've accomplished so far. 


Today there are more than 4,500 professional entomologists in the 
United States. They started their crusade 100 years ago this June, 
and their accomplishments are quite remarkable: 


e They save hundreds of millions of dollars in grains, meat, 


eggs, milk and other food products every year. 


e They have helped wipe out such diseases as typhoid, 
cholera and malaria. 


e They have greatly reduced insect damage to clothing, 
household goods, lumber, trees and plants. 


Much remains to be done, however. Insects still take more produc- 
tion from our soils than man and kill more trees than are destroyed 


by forest fires every year. 


General Mills joins thousands of business firms, civic organizations 
and individuals in recognizing the accomplishments of the nation’s 
entomologists, and in congratulating them on their 100th year of 


operation. 








